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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago : 

It is a very great pleasure for me at the close of the 
school year to review the work of the educational department 
of our city government, to felicitate the people of Chicago 
upon the efforts of the Board of Education, and incidentally 
to express my own appreciation of the distinguished honor 
accorded me in being called upon to preside over your 
deliberations — a mark of esteem worthy a lifetime of con- 
scientious, persistent effort to attain. It has been truly said by 
a gracious resident of Chicago that the laughter of a child is 
the sweetest music heard in the terrestrial or celestial spheres. 
It follows that those who are striving to ennoble childhood, 
prepare youth for the glories and trials of maturity, and are 
generating currents calculated to electrify the reasoning facul- 
ties, find infinite satisfaction in what is now in progress looking 
to the advancement of the science of pedagogy. 

Menticulture and its environment have unsurpassed 
attractions for those, aside from the student, who are brought 
in contact with children, and I have the conviction that the 
results achieved simply presage greater successes in the near 
future. Only the landscape gardener can fittingly array the 
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beauties of natilre. His skillful hand brings the richest tones 
to blooming springtime, the blossoms of summer in greatest 
profusion from earth formerly unadorned, and so it is our 
teachers have found treasures in child-nature requiring only 
their magic touch to cause that intellectual awakening des- 
tined to effect a higher standard of citizenship and promote a 
more comprehensive recognition of the responsibility resting 
upon the individual. Education is the Orpheus " whose lyre 
lays its charm '* on all, and our teachers are now more perfect 
in their understanding of the dignity of their profession, that 
they share with the mothers of our country the guardianship 
of our national honor and welfare. Therefore, with our busi- 
ness offices conducted in a manner removed from the 
possibility of criticism, so that none of the moneys set aside 
by a generous people are misdirected, I reaffirm the assurances 
of my predecessors in the presidency, that the affairs of the 
Board of Education are being economically and admirably 
administered. 

During my administration of the office of President and 
my contact with the children, I have felt of them as Pope 
did of us : 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 

The realities of life are unfolded so quickly nowadays 
that we have abandoned the pedantic features of pedagogy 
and substituted therefor the ideals of those who first con- 
ceived the advantages of a broad democracy based upon pop- 
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ular education. We are altogether too practical to permit 
of adherence to the conceits of school life heretofore obtain- 
ing, and now when we take the child from the home we are 
prepared to cultivate its mental and material well-being. 
The child without a knowledge of nature and with a head 
full of conceits is a bird of picturesque plumage incapable 
of giving utterance to song. 

Grimm tells us the oldest sanctuaries of the Germans, 
were natural woods, and our children should find in the birth,, 
life, death and resurrection of plants an analogy to them- 
selves. If the heathen venerates the sun why should not our 
children revere earth and her products, and the orb of day,, 
the source of all light, heat and energy? Modern pedagogy, 
therefore, has ceased to make the mere mastery of mathe-^ 
matical problems a pre-requisite in .the child, but seeks rather 
to make the school an auxiliary to the home, as well as to the 
workshop, the counting room and the college where the heart,, 
the mind and hand can operate in concert. Obliterating 
caste we are offering equal opportunities to all, and to do this. 

4 

we are providing every facility, the most skillful teachers and 
perfect buildings. It is to be regretted that curtailed appro- 
priations for 1897 and 1898 embarrass us, but we have only 
those to blame for our shortcomings who do not comprehend 
our needs. If we assume the responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the child almost immediately after it has left the 
maternal knee, we must make our school buildings abso- 
lutely sanitary in all their appointments before we can 
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insure a sound body, without which there can be no vigorous 
mental growth and the consequent happiness in after life. 

GROWTH OF THE YEAR. 

We have, I am sorry to be compelled to confess it, almost as 
many children in poorly ventilated premises as we had a year 
^go, and this notwithstanding the prompt and intelligent 
expenditure of the funds apportioned for building purposes. 
We have striven to relieve many sections of our city so that 
the child of the humblest may obtain glimpses of the sunshine 
•of school hours. We have not succeeded in meeting the 
demands though, because our school population is increasing 
so that there were enrolled at the end of the year 225,718 
-children, as compared with 213,825 a year ago. The average 
-attendance for the year was 178,192, as contrasted with 165,569 
in 1 895- 1 896. We have a corps of teachers aggregating 4,914 
where we had 4,668 a year ago, and if we had twenty-five 
more buildings we could, I am sure, fill them to overflowing 
within two years, and I believe the taxpayers would prefer to 
have the youth of our city taught in a way calculated to 
inspire the students with a sense of appreciation of what pop- 
ular education is doing for them, rather than in makeshift 
surroundings. 

During the school year twelve new school buildings and 
nine additions to old buildings have been completed, contain- 
ing in the aggregate 316 class rooms, which provide for the 
^accommodation of 1 7,064 pupils. 
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Of the twelve new buildings, eight have assembly halls. 

Rooms have been fitted up for kindergartens in eight 
schools, and for manual training in five schools. 

The Irving Park School, which was destroyed by fire, has 
been rebuilt with increased accommodations. 

The total expenditure for school sites has been $26,840.00 
and for school buildings $993,508.41. 

The cost of the buildings completed during the year was 
$1,396,082.00. 

There are now under construction additions to two schools. 
The front part of the old manual training school, on West 
Monroe street, near Halsted, is being remodeled as the supply 
house, and the rear portion, which was destroyed by fire, is 
being rebuilt as the workshop of the Board. 

The building of numerous additions to old schools has 
brought prominently to view the contrast between the build- 
ings of twenty years ago and those of to-day. During this 
period there has been a great advance not only in our city but 
throughout the country in the quality of buildings of all 
classes, manifesting itself in more pleasing and varied designs, 
better quality and more variety in building materials, more 
substantial and fire-resisting construction, improved methods 
of heating and ventilating, and more convenient and com- 
plete internal arrangements. 

In all these matters our public schools have kept pace 
with the general improvement in architecture. All matters 
affecting the health of the scholars — such as lighting, heating. 
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ventilating and sanitary plumbing — have received the most 
careful attention, so that our schools are coming to be recog- 
nized as models in these respects. 

The general movement toward fireproof buildings has 
been recognized in the construction of school buildings in a 
manner to insure the safety of the pupils without incurring 
the expense of an absolutely fireproof construction. The boiler 
rooms are in all cases built outside the walls of the build- 
ing and are entirely fireproof. 

AH plastering is applied to the surface of walls or tile 
partitions, without the introduction of wood furring. All 
ceilings are plastered on metal lath, and in the buildings now 
under construction all stairways are of iron. 

UNIFYING SCHOOL WORK. 

The correlation of our school work is proceeding in a 
manner designed to unite our teachers in closer sympathy, 
to round out the system. I again take occasion to compli- 
ment the Superintendent, his assistants and the bureau super- 
visors on this account, and hope they will unify the school 
work. Having co-operated with the home in laying the 
foundation, and bringing the child to realize, with Benjamin 
Franklin, that "truth, sincerity and integrity in dealings 
between men are of the utmost importance to the felicity of 
life,** they must rear an unpretentious structure, yet make it 
grand enough in its design to leave its permanent impress 
upon mankind. What we are lacking in accommodations, we 
should make up in enthusiasm. 
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We have a high school department whose sole defects are 
crowded buildings and scattered branches, where perfect super- 
vision is almost out of the question. Our policy has been to 
provide the greatest good for the greatest number, notwith- 
standing our embarrassment in having our high school students 
unduly restricted. The high schools, however, are maintaining 
their standard of excellence, and I venture the hope that 
ample provision will soon be made for additional buildings on 
the North and South Sides. In this connection, I urge upon 
the Board of Education the eminent propriety of establishing 
a high school especially devoted to the preparation of stu- 
dents for mercantile pursuits and for advanced manual training. 
The scope of our English High and Manual Training School 
is insufficient, although no fault is to be fo\ind with the work 
accomplished there. In the absence of a thorough apprentice 
system, we should have a complete commercial course and per- 
fect our manual training, which leads to a comprehension of the 
dignity of labor. Already we have nineteen manual training 
shops, in which are taught five thousand five hundred seventh 
and eighth grade children of ninety-five schools. The numBer 
of children availing themselves of the opportunity to acquire 
the ability to execute with their hands what their brains dic- 
tate, is the strongest argument I can urge in favor of higher 
education in this direction, so that we can not only have intel- 
ligent manhood, but the influence of our schools brought 
directly to trade centers. 

About seven years ago Mr. R. T. Crane, foreseeing the 
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benefits to accrue to the masses from manual training, set 
aside the money needed to equip an experimental elementary 
wood-working plant. Between three hundred and four hun- 
dred boys were enrolled. Various methods — Russian, Swedish 
and polyglot — were tested. From this source, and the experi- 
ence of other institutions, has grown our system of manual 
training, and the most extravagant anticipations of Mr. Crane 
and the Board have been realized. We are now teaching con- 
structive work in the seventh and eighth grades, and it may 
be that, later on, we can conclude to do preliminary utility 
work in the fifth and sixth grades. I am satisfied every mem- 
ber of the Board will lend co-operation to anything that will 
promote the self-consciousness in the child that springs from 
the ability to do, makes labor a pleasure and fixes the value 
of the work of others and the reciprocal relationships of life. 
In other words, I believe in the "self-activity** of Froebel. 
Pleasure in labor insures against idleness. Sense of capability 
raises the estimate of the individual and entrenches habits of 
concentration and perseverance. Something more than a per- 
functory clerkship will not satisfy the ambitions of the child 
who has the ability to labor skillfully. Besides, the child 
whose after life by good fortune is removed from the actual 
producers is made more valuable to society by the 
manual training school experience, because the powers of 
others are recognized ; he appreciates the value of labor's prod- 
ucts as well as those to whose handiwork he is indebted for 
his luxuries. 
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NECESSITY OF EXTENDED COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

New York City taught us a wholesome lesson recently by 
establishing a commercial course calculated to equip its pupils 
for business pursuits. English and German are studied 
throughout their four-year high school course. In the second, 
third and fourth years French and Spanish are optional 
studies. All through the four years bookkeeping, business 
forms and business correspondence, business customs, banking 
and finance, commercial arithmetic and economics are also 
taught, and if we profit by this example we can expect to 
compete with continental countries in the struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy in the Latin Americas. Already we have 
at our doorsteps, Germany and England virtually monopolizing 
the trade 5f Mexico, Central and South America. The devel- 
opment of Germany's commerce is said to be directly traceable 
to scientific education, the small kingdom of Saxony, though 
an inland state, having foreign commerce of upwards of 
$100,000,000 annually. So great is the faith of that country 
in this method of education that to the thirty commercial 
schools they had, ten more have been added within a very 
few years. Chicago should be the great distributing center 
of the South and Southwest, as well as the North and North- 
west, but to make her so we must not only impart a thorough 
knowledge of our own, but of other languages and peoples. 
Extension of our commercial relations is imperative if we are 
to prosper permanently, and we must see to it, that at least 
intelligent competition is had with the representatives of less 
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enterprising countries. Foreign languages should of course 
be subordinated to English, but some of them are indispen- 
sable to our national growth. Goethe, the great German 
poet, said it was necessary to learn another language in order 
to understand one's own. The importance of this is further 
evidenced by the deep and abiding interest in the languages 
of the most prominent educators, who now concede them 
the rightful place in their discussions, and aside from the 
ever expanding horizon of our commercial life, the acquisition 
of the knowledge of German, Spanish or French is excellent 
mental discipline. Eliminating the element of necessity, 
however, setting aside the commercial value of these studies, 
ignoring their disciplinary advantages, the student can derive 
intellectual enjoyment from the study of the choice literature 
of these people. Only a modicum of time is needed in these 
studies, which do not retard the student's progress, and in 
return we have the enlarged view, stimulated faculties and 
assured mercantile success. 

INSTRUCTION IN CIVICS. 

In this connection I urge upon the Board of Education 
the propriety of increasing the instruction in civics in our 
schools. We have finally arrived at the conviction — although 
we have been tardy in reaching it — that the child is an entity 
and not an incident, and that "concrete instruction in civics 
must be increased in our schools." When our children have 
ascertained their duties as related to the community, we will 
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have less spasmodic patriotism and more stability will be given 
our institutions. Our teachers must therefore lift their 
charges to a point of view where the magnificence of our 
country will evoke permanent admiration and loyalty. To 
this end and in the hope that the genius of our free educa- 
tional system may be brought to bear on all this important 
work, I avail myself of the opportunity to quote Prof. James 
of the University of Chicago: 

** Carry down the instruction in political sciences into our 
common schools. Human society is becoming conscious of 
itself. Society is beginning to think of these things. We are 
trying to govern all on the theory that every mtm, and per- 
haps every woman, is a political expert. Take for instance, 
to show the absurdity of this proposition, the division of 
labor in any line you may choose. A man is not expected 
nowadays to know how to make a shoe. He devotes his time 
to making a thirty-second part of it. Certain men devote 
themselves to the law and others to medicine. I can hardly 
tell you how many men it takes to make a pin. Yet we 
make in politics, or attempt to make, one man*s opinion as 
good as another's. We say in theory, if not in fact, that one 
man's opinion is as good as another's. No other country on 
the face of the earth does now, or ever has, intrusted the gov- 
ernment of the nation to the common man. Now, it has 
been recently demonstrated that we have the sort of patriot- 
ism throughout the land which is ready to go to war, upon 
any excuse, with any nation, large or small." 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Another conviction brought home to us with impressive- 
ness is that the schools are for the children and not for the 
teachers. No promptings of charity^ no feelings of mercy 
should ever have a particle of influence in keeping an ineffi- 
cient person in the position of a teacher. On this account the 
absorption by the city of the Normal School, and property, 
has already proved advantageous in that we now have a pro- 
fessional training school with an excellent corps of teachers. 
The faculty of the school is striving to give all-round training 
to all teachers, and thereby enable us to have our schools 
equipped with experts in teaching. The training of teachers 
for secondary education is as important, if not more so, as the 
training of kindergartners and primary teachers, and I suggest 
that it should be our determination to have our Normal School 
equal to the demands of our school system and embrace the 
training of all Chicago teachers from the kindergarten to the 
college. In attaining this object the faculty should have the 
support of the Board of Educaiion, for a perfect Normal 
School means greater efficiency in school work. Then, too, I 
recognize that there is much in the contention that the one- 
year course is too brief for the best training. The money 
used for such training is by far the most economically expended 
of all school money when you estimate the ramifying influ- 
ences, and the training of teachers should be commensurate 
with that for lawyers, ministers and physicians. An incom- 
petent teacher in the Normal School means weakness through- 
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out our educational system, and I will add here that the 
present school buildings are illy fitted for their uses. Nine 
stores amid noisy, uncomfortable surroundings, constitute a 
makeshift adjunct to the school buildings proper, regardless of 
the comfort of the children or convenience of the teachers. 

The Cook County Normal School was established in 1868. 
Its struggles against adverse circumstances, and its steady 
growth and development, are matters of educational history. 

The City Training School at the Thomas Hoyne building 
was transferred to the Chicago Normal School at the begin- 
ning of the fall term, 1896. The city sent over four hundred 
high school graduates to prepare for work in our schools. 
More than three hundred received cadet certificates at the 
close of the present term. 

No more important step, in my judgment, was ever taken 
for the enhancement of the value of the public schools of Chi- 
cago. The city spends its millions freely to guarantee every 
child born, or that lives within its borders, a good, sound edu- 
cation at public expense, and, as I have intimated before, 
through common education the State insures its future growth 
and prosperity. 

A vast sum of money is yearly expended for comfortable 
buildings, apparatus, books and all that is necessary for 
mechanical organization. The largest item is the salaries of 
teachers. A poor teacher in a school is a cruel extravagance, 
imperiling the characters of the children and returning a miser- 
able dividend on the people's money. To insure competent 
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teachers I again urge that the Normal School be sustained to 
an extent consistent with the funds available. 

In conclusion, I desire to formally acknowledge my per- 
sonal obligation to Mr. Daniel R. Cameron, whom I succeeded 
in the Presidency of the Board, and Col. Thomas Cusack, the 
Vice-President. Their co-operation I have always had. During 
the past year. Col. Cusack, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds, and Mr. Cameron, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Janitors and Supplies, with the assistance of 
their colleagues, have inaugurated reforms designed to main- 
tain the strictest economy. To my fellow members, one and 
all, I return my thanks for their courtesy, and I cheerfully 
bear testimony to their unselfish devotion to the cause of 

popular education. 

E. G. Halle, 

President, 
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To the Board of Education of Chicago : 

This forty-third annual report of the condition of the 
schools of Chicago, including the tabular statements of 
statistics required by the State law, is submitted for your 
consideration. 

Sixty years have passed since Chicago became an incor- 
porated city. A brief statement of facts relating to the 
growth of the city in population, the increase in school mem- 
bership, and the cost of maintenance, as shown in the follow- 
ing table, will be items of interest for the public. The 
summary of statistics for the school year ending June 30, 
1897, indicates the magnitude of the interests which are now 
committed to the Board of Education : 







Year. 


Population. 


1837. . . 


4,170 


1843. . . 


*7,000 


1847... 


16,859 


1852. . . 


*50,000 


1857... 


84,113 


1862... 


138,186 


1867... 


*220,000 


1872. . . 


367,396 


1877. . . 


*420,000 


1882. . . 


560,693 


1887... 


*750,000 


1892. . . 


1,438,010 


1897... 


*1, 800, 000 



EuroUed. 



400 

531 

1,317 

2,404 

8,577 

17,521 

27,260 

38,035 

53,529 

68,614 

84,902 

157,743 

225,718 



Average 


Number 


Member- 


of 


ship. 


Teach'rs. 




5 

7 
18 
29 






1,521 


3,688 


70 


8,962 


187 


16,392 


319 


24,539 


476 


39,495 


730 


51,023 


1,019 


67,186 


1,574 


126,593 


3,300 


190,471 


4,914 



Paid for 
Tuition. 



Total 
Expendi- 
tures. 



$ 2,290 

9,167' 

23,365 

75,326 

227,525 

378,670 

450,252 

696,429 

1,121,722 

2,555,821 

4,044,644 



% 3,226 

4,248 

10,704 

29,720 

92,378 

296,672 

479,444 

551,621 

1,146,924 

2,020,738 

4,562,840 

6,611,492 



•Estimated. 
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■ our public school system for 



136.170.3 117.931, 9 
59,984.5 53,867,0 
7,847.1 7,497.0 



13.0 103.973 

14.4 4-'>,440 

15. 5 6,301 



190,471.5 178,193.4 



S8.3 
B5.1 
37.8 
B8,5 


36.734.0 

39.197. 8 
35,504,0 
31,480,6 


37.033.0 
33.364.7 
37,284,6 

33.860,7 


38,943.4 
32,948.0 
29,838.2 
24,655.6 


04.6 


113.898.9 


119,542,0 


126,170.3 


37.0 

SS,3 
13.4 
04.9 


18,85.'). 4 
13.484,9 
8,340.0 
5.938.8 


30.410.0 
13,879.9 
9,573.3 
6,785.6 


32,120,6 
15,605.9 
10.846.3 
7.431.7 


W.6 


45,790,9 


50,649,5 


55.994,5 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 

wSCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

NUMBIK or BtJlLDINOA- lWl-2. IWt-S. 18in-4. ISH-b. 189&-6. 1696-7. 

Owned by the City 23<) 351 269 281 295 ' 316 

Rooms rented 236 271 296 282 

TEACHERS. 

18M-6 ~1896-« 1896-7 

NtJMBiK or PuiNCiPALS - Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

In High Schools 13 14 .14 O 

In Grammar and Primary- 
Schools 98 102 101 105 108 109 

Total number Principals 111 102 115 105 122 109 

NUMBIU or A8818TANTH - 

In High Schools 100 112 114 130 128 134 

In Grammar and Primary 

Schools 54 3.731 79 3,958 81 4,135 

Manual Training in 

Grammar Schools 13 1 17 1 

Deaf Mute 3 5 2 8 2 11 

Kindergarten 49 72 108 

Chicago Normal 8 15 9 11 

Special Teachers 30 23 25 23 25 21 

Total number Assistants 188 3,925 241 4,207 262 4,421 

Total number Principals 

and Assistants 299 4,027 356 4,312 384 4,530 

Total number Teachers. 4,326 4,668 4,914 

SCHOOL CENSUwS. 

School School School School 

Census of Census of Census of Census of 

18U0. 1892. 1894. 1896. 

Total population of the City 1,208,669 1,438,010 1,567,727 1,619,226 

Under 21 years of age 473,234 542,163 658,646 694,912 

Between the ages of 6 and 2 1 years . 289, 433 329, 796 403, 066 448, 597 

Between the ages of 4 and 6 years 68,280 94, 143 90,945 

Between the ages of 6 and 14 years . 165,621 191, 180 228,254 247,706 

Under 6 years of age 183,801 212,367 255,580 243,315 

PUPILS. 

The following. statement exhibits, in tabulated form, the 
items of enrollment, membership, attendance and promotions 
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for each of the departments of our public school system for 
the school year : 

Averagre Average Pr. Ct. 

Total Daily Daily of No. of 

Enroll- Member- Attend- Attend- Pro- 

. ment. ship. anon. anee. motions. 

Normal 523 459.7 436.5 94.9 463 

In Primary Department 156,028 126,170.2 117,931.9 93.0 103,973 

In Grammar Department. .. . 60,216 59,994.5 52,867.0 94.4 45,440 

In High School Department. 8,838 7,847.1 7,497.0 95.5 6,201 

Deaf Mutes ; 113 

Total for the City 225,718 190,471.5 178,192.4 93.6 156,077 

Whole Number Enuolled— 1892-3. 189S-4. 1894-5. 1895-6. 1896-7. 

Total for the year 166,895 185,358 201,380 213,825 225,718 

Increase over previous year 9,152 18,463 16,022 12,445 11,893 

AvBKAOB Daily Membbhship— 

Total for the year 134,078 149,667 165,318 177,710 190,471 

Increase over previous year.... 7,485 15,589 15,651 12,392 12,761 

AvBRAOB Daily Attendance— 

Total for the year 124,094 139,332 154,216 165,569 178,192 

Increase over previous year.... 6,453 15,238 14,884 11,353 12,623 

Pek Cent of Punctual Attendance— 

92.6 93.1 93.3 93.2 93.6 

Suspensions— 

For absence 4,041 4, 164 3,289 3,539 3,017 

For misconduct 142 158 184 197 229 

Aykkagb Daily Mbmbeuship by Guades— 

1892-3. 1893-4. 1894-5. 1895-6. 1896-7. 

^First Grade 29,479.6 33,538.2 36,734.0 37,032.0 38,943.4 

Second Grade 25,442.4 26,985.1 29,197.8 32,364.7 32,948.0 

Third Grade 22,769.0 24,087.8 25,504.5 27,284.6 29,623.2 

Fourth Grade 16,938.0 20,293.5 21,460.6 22,860.7 24,655.6 

Total Primary Dept. 94,629.0 104,904.6 112,896.9 119,542.0 126,170. ^ 

Fifth Grade 13,825.9 15,727.0 18,855.4 20,410.0 22,120.6 

Sixth Grade 9,700.8 11,235.3 12,484.9 13,879.9 15,605.9 

Seventh Grade 6,357.0 7,213.4 8,340.0 9,573.3 10,846. a 

Eighth Grade 4,481.3 5,204.9 5,938.6 6,785.6 7,421.7 

Total Gram. Dept. .34,365.0 39,380.6 45.790.9 50,649.5 55,994.5 

Ninth Grade 2,219.6 2,279.9 3,062.5. 3,27».4 3,265.8 

Tenth Grade 1,321.1 1,487.5 1,690.7 2,121.2 2,141.3 
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1892-3. 1803-4. 18M-5. 180&-6. 1896-7 

Eleventh Grade 878.4 942.4 1,095.2 1,190.2 1,453.0 

Twelfth Grade 665.0 672.0 826.7 929.0 987.0^ 

Total High School 

Department 5,084.1 5,881.8 6,631.0 7,519.8 7,847.1 

Chicago Normal 459 . 7 

Total in all Depts. 134,078.1 149,667.0 165,318.8 177,711.3 190,471.5 

PCBCKNTAOK OF PUPILS IN EACH DBPARTMKNT— 

1892-8. 1893-4. 1894-5. 189»-6. 1896-7. 

Per cent in Primary Grades ... 70 . 57 70 . 09 68 . 29 67 . 27 66 . 24 

Per cent in Grammar Grades . . 25 . 64 26 . 31 27 . 70 28 . 50 29 . 40 

Per cent in High Schools 3.79 3.60 4.01 4.23 4.12 

Per cent in Normal School . ?4 

AVSHAOK NUMBBU OF PCTPII^ TO EACH TBACHBB. NOT INCLUDIMG PRINCIPALS ANI> 

SPCClAL TbachebS-- 1882-8. 1893-4. 18M-6. 1895-6. 1896-7. 

In High Schools 34 37 40 39 41.5 

In Gram, and Prim. Schools 45 45 44 45 45 

NiTMBKR OF Pupils Promoted. 1892-3. 1893-4. 1894-5. 1895-6. 1896-7. 

First to Second Grade 25,506 26,550 30,084 29,042 29,020 

Second to Third Grade 22,925 24,052 25,568 27,306 27,857 

Third to Fourth Grade 19,998 21,500 23,070 23,354 25,495 

Fourth to Fifth Grade 15,515 18,273 19,354 20,121 21,601 

Total in Primary Grades... 83,934 90,375 98,076 99,823 103,973 

Fifth to Sixth Grade 11,666 13,715 14,433 15,669 17,335 

Sixth to Seventh Grade 8,199 9,376 10,604 11,043 12,663 

Seventh to Eighth Grade 5,541 6,493 6,958 7,656 8,735 

Eighth to Ninth Grade 4,046 4,928 5,453 5,584 6,707 

Total in Grammar Grades ... . 29,452 34,512 37,448 39,952 45,440 

Total number promotions in 

Prim, and Gram. Grades. 113, 386 124,887 135,524 139,775 149,413 

p£H Cbnt of Promotions Based Upon Avbraab Daily Mbmbbrship— 

1892-3. 1893-4. 1894-6. 1895-6. 1896-7. 

Primary Department 88 . 7 86 . 1 86 . 9 83 . 5 82 . 4 

Grammar Department 85.7 87.6 82.9 78.9 81.2 

Both Departments 87.9 86.6 85.5 82.1 82 

AGES OF PUPILS. 

» 

The following statement exhibits the ages of pupils at 
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the date of their first enrollment during the year for the last 
five years : 

1892-8. 1898-4. 1894-5. 1896-6. 189»-7. 

Under 7 years of age 23,988 29,633 34,085 35,909 37,766 

Between 7 and 8 years 22,584 24,996 25,748 27,842 28,598 

Between 8 and 9 years 21,623 22,629 23,793 24,957 26,490 

Between 9 and 10 years 19,743 21,841 22,263 23,629 24,486 

Between 10 and 11 years 18,196 20,363 21,840 22,549 23,817 

Between 11 and 12 years 16,159 . 17,567 19,581 20.874 21,311 

Between 12 and 13 years 14,819 16,261 17,963 19,691 21,211 

Between 13 and 14 years 12,076 13,226 14,408 15,548 17,247 

Between 14 and 15 years 8,093 8,628 9,789 10,185 11,161 

Between 15 and 16 years 4,575 5,009 5.809 5,948 6.232 

Between 16 and IT years 2,441 2,661 3,081 3,454 3,413 

Over 17 years 2,598 2,544 3,020 3.239 3,986 

Total 166.895 185,358 201,380 213,825 225,718 

The following statement exhibits the number in every 

one hundred pupils, under the ages given, for the past 

five years : 

1892-3. t 1898-4. 1894-5. 1895-6. 1896-7. 

Under 7 years 14.4 15.9 16.9 16.8 16.7 

Under 8 years 28.0 29.5 29.7 26.9 29.4 

Under 9 years. 40.9 41.7 41.5 41.5 41.1 

Under 10 years 52.7 53.5 52.6 52.5 51.9 

Under 11 years 63.6 64.4 63.4 63.1 62.5 

Under 12 years 73.3 73.9 73.2 72.9 72 

Under 13 years ,.. 82.2 82.7 82.1 82.1 81.4 

Under 14 .years 89.4 89.8 89.2 89.3 89 

Under 15 years 94.2 94.5 94.1 94.1 93.9 

Under 16 years 97.0 97.2 97.0 96.8 96.7 

Under 17 years 98.4 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.2 

Overl7years 1.6 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.3 

COST PER PUPIL. 

For Tuition Alon«— 1892-93. 1898-94. 1894-95. 1895-96. 1896-7. 

Upon number enrolled $16 . 75 $16 . 37 $17 . 34 $17 . 81 $17 . 56 

Upon average daily membership... 20.85 20.27 21.09 21.63 21.23 

Upon average daily attendance.... 22.53 21.77 22.64 23.21 22.69 

For INCIDBNTALS— 

Upon number enrolled $2.97 $2.89 $2.88 $2.87 $2.91 

Upon average daily membership... 3.69 3.58 3.52 3.49 3.52 

Upon average daily attendance 3 . 99 3 . 83 3 . 76 3 . 74 3 . 76 
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FoK All Ccmjoejct Expshmbk. Hot iJKixTDive 

KBPAIKS, PSSCMAVByr iMFKOmCBJmL Rtc.— 



'«. 



t>« mimber enroUed $19.72 $19.» $90.22 $90.68 $90.47 

Upon average daily membership. .. ^.55 93.85 94.61 95.19 94.75 
Upon average daily attendance 96.59 95.60 96.40 96.96 96.45 

SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP AM) ATTENDANCE. 

The total enrollment of pupils during the year was 225,718, 
which was an increase of 1 1,873, ^^ S-S^ per cent over that of 
the preceding year. The average daily membership was 
190*47 1, which was an increase of 12,761, or 7.18 per cent over 
that of the year 1895-96. The average daily attendance was 
178,192, which was an increase of 12,623, or 7.62 per cent over 
that of last year. The enrollment for 1891-2 was 157,743; 
for 1896-7 it was 225,718, an increase in the five years of 67,975, 
or 43 per cent. The average daily membership for 189 1-2 was 
126,593 ; for 1896-7 it was 190,471, an increase in five years of 
63,878, or 50.4 per cent. 

Sixty-six and twenty-four hundredths per cent of the av- 
erage daily membership for the year was in the primary grades ; 
29.4 per cent in the grammar grades, and 4.36 per cent in the 
high and normal school grades. 

An examination of the following statistics will show that 
the children are remaining iti our schools longer, and conse- 

(jucntly are advancing to higher grades and are securing a 

better education. 

1881-2. 188tt-7. 1891-2. 1896-7. 

I'or cent in Primary Grades 77.02 75.2 71. 66,24 

Per cent in Orammar Grades 20.71 22.1 25.28 29.4 

»Vr cent in Hij^h Schools 2.27 2.7 3.72 4.86 
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The Compulsory Education Law and the Child Labor 
Bill, prohibiting the employment of children under fourteen 
years of age, have done much to increase the school attend- 
ance. 

HOW LONG PUPILS REMAIN IN SCHOOL. 

It has been asserted in the press, in public places, and 
sometimes in school reports, that from 70 to 75 per cent of all 
the children were in the primary grades, and that consequently 
such children only secured a primary education. If the same 
number of pupils had been admitted to the first grade each 
year for the past eight years had been promoted regularly, 
and no changes had occurred, then one-eighth of all children 
would be in each grade ; fifty per cent would be in the four 
primary grades and fifty per cent would be in the grammar 
grades. All who entered eight years ago would complete the 
grammar school course of study and be ready for admission to 
the high school. 

The statistics this year show that 66j^ per cent of all the 
children are in the primary grades. After making allowance 
for deaths and removals, and the increase in total population 
which would be shown most in the lowest grades, and also for 
the deductions on account of the large number of children who 
leave the public schools when they are about twelve years old, 
to go to the church schools preparatory to confirmation, it is 
very evident that a very large per cent of all children remain 
in school until they are fourteen years old. There is also other 
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evidence that this is true, although we have not the exact 
statistics to corroborate the statement. 

Last year the school census showed 247,706 persons in 
Chicago between six and fourteen years of age. There were 
enrolled in the public schools 213,825, and 62,827 were reported 
as enrolled in private schools, making a total of 276,652, or 
28,946 more than the number of children between six and four- 
teen years old. After making allowance for those who are 
enrolled a part of the year in both public and private schools, 
and for those who are over fourteen, it will be observed that 
the statistics indicate that nearlv all children between six and 
fourteen years of age attend school a part of each year. 

The following statements are approximately correct and 
show the number and percentage of pupils who remain in school 
and pass from grade to grade : 

There were 25,787 in the first grade in 1889-90. If all were promoted 
annually and no changes were made by increase or decrease in enrollment 
except those who annually entered the first grade, then the 23,179 in the 
second grade in 1890-91, which was 89.9 per cent of the number enrolled in 
the first grade the preceding year, the 20,706 in the third grade in 1891-92, 
which was 80.3 per cent of the number that first entered in 1889-90, the 
16,938 in the fourth grade in 1892-93, which was 65.7 per cent of the first en- 
rollment, the 15,727 in the fifth grade in 1893-94, or 61 per cent, the 12.484 
in the sixth grade in 1894-95, or 48.4 per cent, the 9,573 in the seventh grade 
in 1895-96, or 37.1 per cent, and the 7,422 in the eighth grade in 1896-97, or 
28.8 per cent, would represent the numbers and the per cent of the first en- 
rollment which remained in school each year for eight years. 

Examine the table again. There were 26,669 pupils in the first grade 
in 1890-91. If all were promoted annually and no changes were made by 
increase or decrease in enrollment, then the 24,606 in 1891-92 in the second 
grade, the 22,769 in 1892-93 in the third grade, the 20,294 in 1893-94 in the 
fourth grade, the 18,855 in 1894-95 in the fifth grade, the 13,880 in 1895-96 in 
the sixth grade, and the 10,846 in 1896-97 in the seventh grade, would rep- 
resent the numbers which remained in school each year for seven years. 
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Then 70.7 per cent of those who entered ^n 1890-91 became members of the 
fifth grade in 1895, 52 per cent of them were in the sixth grade in 1896, and 
40.7 per cent finished the seventh grade in 1897. 

The following table shows the average daily membership and the 
number and per cent of those who belonged through successive years and 
grades : 



6BADE. 



First... 
Second 



Third... 
Fourth. . 
Fifth.... 
Sixth... 
Seventh. 
Eighth. . 



1889-90 



25,787 



1890-91' 



26,669 

28,179 
89.9)( 



1891-92 



26,684 

24,606 
92.8)( 

20,706 
80.a)( 



1892 98 1898-94 



29,480 

25.442 

88.7)( 

22,769 

85.4)( 

16,988 
65.7jt 



38,688 

26,9a5 
91.5)( 

24,088 
84J( 

20,294 
76.9^ 

15,727 
6W 



1894-95 



86,734 

29,198 
87.1J( 

26,504 
86.5)( 

21,460 
74.6}( 

18,856 
70.7J( 

12,484 
48.4)( 

8,340 



5,939 



1895-96 



37,082 

82,365 
88.1)( 

27,885 
SlAfi 

22,861 

77.5J( 

20,411 
71.2j( 

13,880 
62^ 

9,678 
• 37.1J( 

6,786 



1896-97 



38,943 
82,948 

29,623 
80.6j( 

24,666 
78.65< 

22,121 
75J< 

15,606 
54.49( 

10.846 
40.7li 

7.422 

28.8J( 



NEW SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Twelve new school buildings and nine additions have been 
built and occupied during the year, giving 13,470 additional 
sittings. 

NEW BUILDINGS. Cost of Building 

1. Pulaski School, Leavitt and Coblentz Sts., opened Sep- 
tember 5, 1896; 17 rooms, 918 seats $ 63,318 80 

2* Victor F. Law son School, Homan Ave. and Palatine St., 

opened November 2, 1896 ; 19 rooms, 1010 seats 85,478 28 

3. Henry H. Nash School, Erie and West 49th Sts. , opened 

Sept. 5, 1896; Assembly Hall and 21 rooms, 1136 seats. 

4. Richard Yates School, Cortland and Humboldt Sts. , opened 

Jan. 4, 1897; Assembly Hall and 20 rooms, 1196 seats. 

5. Augustus H. Bur ley School, Noble Ave., near Ashland 

Ave., opened Jan. 4, 1897; Assembly Hall and 22 

rooms, 1162 §eats 86,159 38 



79,065 44 
100,281 05 
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Then 70.7 per cent of those who entered ^n 1890-91 became members of the 
fifth grade in 1895, 52 per cent of them were in the sixth grade in 1896, and 
40.7 per cent finished the seventh grade in 1897. 

The following table shows the average daily membership and the 
number and per cent of those who belonged through successive years and 
grades : 



6RADB. 



First... 
Second 



Third... 
Fourth. . 
Fifth.... 
Sixth... 
Seventh. 
Eighth.. 



1889-90 



25,787 



1890-91 



26,669 

28,179 
89.9)( 



1891-92 



26,684 

24,606 
92.8}( 

20,706 



1892 98 1898-94 



29,480 

25.442 

88.71k 

22,769 
85.4]( 

16,988 
66.7i 



88,688 

26.985 
91.69( 

24,088 

20,294 
76.9^ 

15,727 

eijt 



1894-95 



86,734 

29,198 
87.1J( 

25,504 
86.5)( 

21,460 
74.5J( 

18,855 
70.7Jt 

12,484 
iSAi 

8,340 



6,989 



1895-96 



37.082 

82,865 
88.1]( 

27,885 
81.4]( 

22,861 
77.6jt 

20,411 
71.2j( 

13,880 
52j( 

9,678 
• 37.1)( 

6,786 



1896-97 



88,948 
82,948 

29,628 
80.6j( 

24,656 
78.55< 

22,121 

76J< 

15,606 
54.49( 

10.846 
40.7]( 

7.422 

28.8J( 
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NEW SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Twelve new school buildings and nine additions have been 
built and occupied during the year, giving 13,470 additional 
sittings. 

NEW BUILDINGS. Cost of Building 

Pulaski School, Leavitt and Coblentz Sts., opened Sep- 
tember 5, 1896; 17 rooms, 918 seats $ 63,818 80 

Victor F, Law son School, Homan Ave. and Palatine St. , 

opened November 2, 1896; 19 rooms, 1010 seats 85,478 28 

Henry H. Nash School, Erie and West 49th Sts. , opened 

Sept. 5, 1896; Assembly Hall and 21 rooms, 1136 seats. 79,066 44 

Richard Yates School, Cortland and Htmiboldt Sts., opened 

Jan. 4, 1897; Assembly Hall and 20 rooms, 1196 seats. 100,281 05 

Augustus H. Bur ley School, Noble Ave., near Ashland 
Ave., opened Jan. 4, 1897; Assembly Hall and 22 
rooms, 1162 §eats 86,159 38 
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poses, to levy from two to three per cent more for building^ 
purposes, and then to issue bonds in addition to the tax in 
order to provide suitable school buildings. 

The bonded indebtedness of the annexed districts was 
$1,074,970, of which $408,170 has been paid, leaving $666,800 
to be paid within the next few years. The sum of $370,790 
for interest on these bonds has also been paid. The Board of 
Education is attempting to furnish the necessary school 
buildings, which will last fifty years, on a tax of about three- 
fourths of one per cent, and to pay off existing indebtedness 
at the same time. No healthful, permanent and suitable 
buildings can be provided for those who are compelled to 
occupy unsanitary rented stores and dwelling houses until 
some extra appropriations are made for building purposes. 
As the rental has reached an amount equal to four per cent on 
$2,000,000, business prudence demands that the city borrow 
that amount of money and build its own buildings. In addi- 
tion to this, an annual tax of $1,500,000 must be levied to 
purchase sites and build school houses to provide for the 
annual growth of the city. 

NEW BUILDINGS NEEDED. 

The attention of the Board of Education, the Common 
Council, and the public, is called to the demands for new 
school houses in the following localities : 

Wai*d. Estimated Cost. 

4. Site and 24-room building in vicinity of 39th St. and Indiana 

Av. (for South Division High School) $ 150,<K)0 
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Ward. Estimated Cost. 

5. Mark Sheridan School addition, 9 rooms $ 40,000 

9. Site and 28-room building in vicinity of 18th and Lafiin 

Sts 140,000 

10. Froebel School addition, 9 rooms, with more land 50,000 

10. Site and 20-room building, vicinity 25th St. and Albany 

Av 85,000 

12. Marshall School addition, 18 rooms 85,000 

13. Site and 12-room building, vicinity Kedzie Av. and Ohio St. 55,000 

14. Twenty-room building, FoUansbee St 70,000 

14. LaFayette School addition, 12 rooms 42,000 

14. Site and 18-room building, vicinity Oakley and Potomac 

Avs 75,000 

15. Langland School Addition, 9 rooms, with more land 48,000 

16. Motley School addition, 9 rooms 35,000 

18. Site and 16-room building for English High and Manual 

Training School 125,000 

19. Polk Street School, rebuild 75,000 

21. Site and 18-room building, vicinity of Menominee and Wis- 
consin Sts 100,000 

21. Twenty-room building on Center Street lot for the North 

Division High School 100,000 

25. Alcott School addition, 7 rooms. . . .' 40,000 

26. Prescott School addition, 9 rooms 40,000 

26. McPherson School addition, 6 rooms 30,000 

26. Belle Plaine Avenue School, 12 rooms 40,000 

26. Lake View High School addition, 16 rooms 85,000 

26. Rogers Park School, 8-room addition 40,000 

27. Site and 12-room building for Irving Park School 50,000 

27. Site and 6-room building for Jefferson Park School 36,000 

28. Bryant School addition, 8 rooms 35.000 

28. Tilton School addition, 9 rooms 35,000 

29. Shields School, 15 rooms 70.000 

29. Fallon School addition, 9 rooms 35,000 

29. Hendricks School addition, 6 rooms 30,000 

30. Site and 18-room building, vicinity 54th St. and Union Av. . 90,000 

30. Elsdon addition, 8 rooms 36,000 

31. Twenty-room building for Normal Practice School 85,000 

31. Auburn Park School addition, 8 rooms 35,000 

32. Farren School addition, 9 rooms 40,000 

32. Eighteen-room building on 49th Street and St. Lawrence 

Avenue lot *. 65,000 

32. Site and new building, 18 rooms, for Oakland School 100,000 

32. Site and new building, 20 rooms, for Springer School 100,000 
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Ward. Estimated Cost. 

33. GaUistel School, 16 rooms, rebuild $ 65,000 

34. Madison Avenue School addition, 7 rooms 30,000 

34. West Pullman School addition, 8 rooms. ^ 30,000 

34. Site and 12-room building for Fern wood School 50,000 

Total $2,545,000 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The reports of former years, when a Presidential cam- 
paign was being carried on, showed that the attendance was 
very irregular during October, hence the Board decided not to 
open the evening schools until the Monday after the election, 
which was November 9, 1896. The appropriation was greatly 
reduced and 33 schools were opened, 12 less than in 1895-6. 
They were in session sixteen weeks. The attendance was 
more regular than during preceding years. The enrollment 
in the elementary schools was 9,117; in the high schools, 1,895; 
total enrollment, 11,012. 

The results obtained in the evening schools demonstrate 
their great worth to the people who are learning to speak the 
English language, to those who only received a limited educa- 
tion in their youth, and to those who are glad to prepare them- 
selves in book-keeping, stenography, typewriting, mechanical 
and architectural drawing. 

TEACHERS. 

There were 4,914 principals and assistants employed at the 
close of the school year ; adding the substitutes, who are em- 
ployed to fill temporary vacancies, and there were over five 
thousand teachers. The increase for the year in the perma- 
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Tient teaching force is 246. To provide for the increased at- 
tendance, and to fill the vacancies caused by resignations, 429 
new teachers were appointed ; 208 were graduates of our Nor- 
mal School and 221 were experienced grade teachers, kinder- 
gartners and teachers of German, who had passed the required 
examinations and had obtained certificates. The following are 
copies of the circulars, which state who may be examined and 
•what branches are included in the examinations : 

An examination of experienced teachers who desire positions in the 

Public Schools of Chicago will be held in the 

West Division High School building, comer Ogden Avenue and Congress 
Street, beginning at 9 o'clock A. M. Only those who have had at least 
four years successful experience in teaching, or who are college graduates, 
1^11 be admitted to this examination. Applicants must file with the Super- 
intendent of Schools, prior to the examination, satisfactory letters of refer- 
•ence showing four years' successful experience, or evidence of graduation 
from a four years' college course. 

Applicants will be examined in the following subjects : 

FOR ASSISTANTS IN GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

75 p^^ cent required. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic, Algebra to Quadratics, Plane Geometry. 
Geography including Physical Geography. 
United States History and Modern European History. 
Science — Elementary Botany, Zoologfy, Astronomy, Physiology and 

Natural Philosophy. 
English Language and American Literature. 
Drawing and Vocal Music. 
Principles and Methods of Teaching. 

assistants in high schools. 

An examination of candidates for certificates to teach in the High Schools 

of Chicago, which will be held in the West Division High 

School building, comer Ogden Avenue and- Congress Street, beginning 
at 9 o'clock A. M. 

First. All candidates will be examined in English Composition and 
Psychology. 

Second. Candidates will be permitted to select subjects from one of 
the following groups, but not from both groups. Candidates selecting from 
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the first group will choose one subject as a major, the scope of which wilt 
be that usually comprehended in a college course of study, or that included 
in a subject which one has made a specialty, and two subjects as minors. 
When Latin is selected as a major study, Greek must be taken as one of 
the minors ; when any other is taken as a major, Latin must be one of the 
minors. 

First Group. (1) Latin, (2) Greek, (3) English Literature, (4) History, 
(5) Civics and Political Economy. 

Candidates who choose the second group must select four subjects, of 
which one (except German and French) must be a major, and the other 
three minors. 

If mathematics is selected as a major. Physics will be one of the 
minors ; if Physics is selected as a major. Mathematics must be one of the 
minors. French or German will be considered as a minor only. 

Second Group. (1) Mathematics, (2) Physics, (3) Chemistry. (4) Bi- 
ology, (5) Geology and Astronomy, (6) French, (7) German. 

Those who select Physics, Biology or Chemistry as a major will be 
required not only to prepare a written paper on the subject, but also to 
pass a laboratory examination in such subject 

Candidates who desire to teach French or German in the High Schools 
will be required to pass the examination in English Composition and 
Psychology, and a special examination, oral and written, in the French or 
German language, History and Literature. 

Examinations for various positions were held with the 

following results : 

Number Number 

June 30, 1896 — Examined. Successful. 

High School— Assistant Teachers 128 13 

Assistants in Primary and Grammar Grades 277 92 

September 14, 1896 — 
Normal School — Assistant Teachers 3 3 

December 24, 1896— 
Assistants in Deaf Mute Schools 2 1 

January 2, 1897— 
High Schools — Assistant Teachers 3 3 

March 11. 1897— 
Assistants in Manual Training Department 13 10 

May 1, 1897— 

High School — Special Teachers of Singing 9 3 

Grammar and Primary Schools — Special Teachers 

of Singing 30 4 

June 11, 1897— 
Teachers in Kindergarten Department 137 43 
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Number Number 

June 29, 1897 — Examined. SuccessluU 

High School— Assistant Teachers 169 22 

Principals of Grammar Schools '. 87 11 

Assistants in Primary and Grammar Schools 333 90 

Assistants in Manual Training Department 3 2 

Assistants in Deaf Mute Schools 7 7 

Total number examined and successful 1196 304 

June 17, 1897— 
Admission to Normal School 523 154 

INSTRUCTION OF TEACHERS. 

The teachers have been gradually led to see the best side 
of educational work, to appreciate the possibilities in the 
training of children, to recognize the importance of unity 
and harmony in the various studies, and to seek expertness in 
their work. They have attended the grade meetings which 
have been held for several years, under the direction of the 
Assistant Superintendents. They have organized classes in 
which they have received instruction in science, literature, 
history, music and drawing. About two thousand teachers 
have taken courses of lessons in some of the subjects em- 
braced in the course of study, and have used the means offered 
to them for culture and for special preparation to teach effi- 
ciently, thus showing their devotion to the cause of education 
and their desire to render effective service. 

To assist the teachers in their preparation for the year's 
work, five institutes were organized and conducted for one 
week, during the forenoons, commencing Monday, August 31^ 
and closing Friday, September 4, 1896, prior to the opening 
of the schools. There were nearly thirty-five hundred teach- 
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ers who voluntarily attended and contributed one dollar each 
to pay the expense for securing special instructors. 

The influence of these institutes was very noticeable in 
the work of the schools at the beginning of the year. The 
teachers commenced their duties with enthusiasm and with 
more definite plans and aims than ever before. There was no 
waste of time in organization nor delay in leading the children 
to the best work they were capable of doing. 

PROGRAMS FOR THE INSTITUTES. 



• 



District No. 1, under the supervision of Assistant Superintendent, Mr. 
Alfred Kirk, at the Lincoln School building: 

9 A. M. daily. A course of five lectures by Supt. Thomas M. Balliett, 
of Springfield, Mass. : 1 — Education and Environment. 2 — Thought 
Studies and Language Studies. 3 — The Psychology of Language. 4 — The 
Psychology of Language. 5 — The Psychology of Reading. 

2. At 10 A. M. daily. A course of five lectures by Prof. M. V. O'Shea, 
of the Buffalo Normal School: 1— Child Study— The Laws of Habit. 2— 
Child Study — Interest and Attention. 3 — Child Study — Defects in School 
Children. 4 — Child Study — Brain Fatigue and Adolescence. 5 — Child 
Study — Children's Interest and Their Expression Through Drawing. 

3. At 11 A. M. daily. A course of five lectures by Prof. W. S. Jack- 
man, of the Chicago Normal School: 1 — Life Conditions. 2 — Life Condi- 
tions. 3 — Problems in the Study of Life. 4 — The Nature of Substances 
Found in the Living Thing. 5 — Relatibns of Nature Study to Other 
Subjects. 

District No. 2, under the supervision of Assistant Superintendent, Mr. 
W. W. Speer, at the Ellen Mitchell School building: 

9 A. M. daily. A course of five lectures by Prof. W. S. Jackman, of 
the Chicago Normal School, on: 1 and 2 — Life Conditions. 3 — Problems 
Presented in the Study of Life. 4 — The Nature of Substances Found in 
the Living Thing. 5 — Relation of Nature Study to Other Subjects. 

11 A. M. daily. A course of five lectures by Supt. Thomas M. Balliett, 
of Springfield, Mass. , on : 1 — Education and Environment. 2 — Thought 
Studies and Language Studies . 3 — The Psychology of Language . 4 — 
The Psychology of Language. 5 — The Psychology of Reading. 

10 A. M. daily. The institute was divided into sections as follows: 
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Grades I and II — Sense Training, Ratios, Reading. Class exercises by- 
Margaret E. Burke, Louise H. Ober, Nonie C Callahan, John H. Tear, 
Lewis W. Col well and Amanda F. Soelke. 

Grades III, IV and V — Geogfraphy, Reading, Literature and Lan- 
guage. Three lectures by Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, of the Michigan 
State Normal School at Ypsilanti . Two exercises in Greography , includ- 
ing Relief Map Drawing, by Mr. G. A. Osinga and Mr. Georg T. 
Thomsen. 

Grades VI, VII and VIII — Two lectures on Correlation of Studies, 
by Mrs. Ruth Morris Kersey, of the Chicago Kindergarten College. 
Two exercises in History, illustrated by map sketches, by Mr. John H. 
Loomis. 

Districts No. 3 and No. 4, under the supervision of Mr. Edward C. 
Delano and Mr. Albert R. Sabin, Assistant Superintendents, at the West 
Division High School building : 

9 A. M. daily. A series of lectures by Prof. W. D. McClintock, of the 
University of Chicago, on : 1 — The Development of One's Literary Taste. 
2 — Stories in Literature arid Life. 3 — Novels, the Realistic and those of 
Fiction. 4 — Macbeth, the Natural History of a Sin. 5 — Modem Popular 
Poetry. Readings from Bums and Riley. 

11 A. M. daily. A series of five lectures in Psychology, by Col. 
Francis W. Parker, Principal of Chicago Normal School. 

10 A. M., Grades I and II. Numbers, by Mr. John H. Tear; Nature 
Study, by Miss Ida C. Shaver ; Hygiene, by Mr. Charles H. Ford. 

Grades III, IV and V. Geography — By Mr. Charles F. King, of 
Boston, Mass., author of King's Geographical Readers. 

Grades VI, VII and VIII. Five lectures on history, by Dr. B. A. 
Hinsdale, of Michigan State University : 1 — Why Should History be 
Taught in Schools? 2 — The Choice of Facts. 8 — The Organization of 
Facts. 4 — Geography and History. 5 — Helps. 



Districts No. and No. 6, under the supervision of Mr. James Hannan 
and Mr. Leslie Lewis, Assistant Superintendents, at the Normal School 
building: 

8:30 A. M. daily. Vocal Music, Mr. E. H. Nourse. 

9:00 A. M. daily. Educational Psychology, Col. F. W. Parker. 

10:00 A. M. daily. History— 7th and 8th grades. Miss Emily J. Rice. 

10:00 A. M. daily. Mathematics— 6th grade, Mr. W. M. Giffin. 

10:00 A. M. daily. Geography — 4th and 5th grades. Miss Zonia Baber. 

10:00 A. M. daily. Number— 3rd grade, Mr. Wm. J. Black. 

10:00 A. M. daily. Reading — 2nd grade, Mrs. Gudrun Thomsen. 

10:00 A. M. daily. Nature Study, 1st gfrade. Miss Flora J. Cooke. 

11:00 A. M. daily. Pedagogy, Pres. John W. Cook. 
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District No. 7, under the supervision of Assistant Superintendent, 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, at the Forestville School building: 

8:30 A. M. daily. Singing, conducted by Mr. O. Blackman. 

9:00 A. M. daily. A course of five lectures by Prof. William James, 
of Harvard University: 1 — Reactions, Impulses, Instincts. 2 — Associa- 
tion. 3 — Attention. 4 — Memory. 5 — Will. 

11 A. M. daily. 1— "Nature Study," by Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg. 2— 
*• Literature for Boys and Girls," by Miss J. Rose Colby, of the Illinois State 
Normal University. 3 — A course of three lectures by Mrs. Ella F. Young: 
First — Self-expression for the Child ; second, Freedom for the Teacher ; 
third, Ethics in the Schools. 

10 A. M. daily. Institute in Sections. 

Section I. A course of four lectures by Miss J. Rose Colby, of the 
Illinois State Normal University, on *' Study of Dramatic Structure:" 
1 — Function of First Acts. 2 — Creation of Dramatic Interest. 3 — Treat- 
ment of Time. 4 — Dramatic Irony. A lecture by Mrs. M. E. Lewis, on 
"Browning as a Dramatic Poet." 

Section II. Five exercises in the *• Study of the Historic Movement of 
Our Country:" 1 — Discovery, Settlement, Colonial Wars. 2 — Revolution- 
ary Period. 3—1789 to 1830. 4—1830 to the Civil War. 5— The Civil 
War and the Reconstruction. 

Section III. Five exercises on the "Study of the Potentialities of 
Plants," by Mr. Bradley Moore Davis, of the University of Chicago: 
1 — Potentialities of Plants. 2 — The Struggle for Existence. 3 — Artificial 
Selection. 4 — Natural Selection. 5 — The Problem of Heredity. 

Section IV. Four exercises on the " Study of Method in Geography," 

by Miss Elizabeth Smith. 1 — Physical Features of the Earth. 2 — River 

Basins. 3 — Development of Continents. 4 — Industries and Commerce. 

"One Study of Fractions and the Relations of Quantity," by Mr. Walter 

J. narrower. 

Section V. Study of the " Possibilities of the Frst Two Years in Mathe- 
matics," by Miss Clara M. Newbecker: 1 — First Steps in Numbers. 2 — 
A Year's Work. 3 — In the Second Year. 4 — At the End of the Second 
Year. 5 — Suggestive Variations. Experiments and illustrations, with 
three classes of children: 1 — Those having their first lesson ; 2 — Those 
having finished a year's work ; 3 — Those having finished two year's work. 

CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The Training School for teachers which was maintained 
in the Thomas Hoyne School building from 1893 to 1896 was 
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transferred to the building at Englewood, formerly known as 
the Cook County Normal School, in September, 1896. 

The transfer of this property from the county to the city 
in February, 1896, was made on the condition that all the 
students then attending the school should be retained until 
they had finished the required work, and that thereafter 
^graduates of the county high schools only should be admitted 
to said school as county students to prepare for teaching. 

A class of 434 graduates of the Chicago high schools was 
admitted to the Normal School in September, 1896. There 
were 91 graduates of the county high schools and students 
belonging to the county who were required to stay another 
year, before completing the work. 

Enrollment for 1896-7: 

From Chicago 434 

Prom Cook County 91 

Total 525 

Graduated June, 1897: 

~FTom Chicago 375 

From Cook County 88 

Total 463 

The graduates from the Normal School who belong to the 
city are required to cadet (practice teaching) successfully in 
some school in the city for four months before they are eligible 

for appointment. 

Amount paid for Teachers' salaries $ 43,457 75 

Amount paid for supplies 9,516 36 

Amount paid for engineer, janitors and repairs 6,397 13 

Total $ 59,371 24 

The building is wholly inadequate to the needs of so large 
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a school. The Practice School of 497 pupils was moved ta 
rented stores on Sixty-ninth street. A new building to accom- 
modate all children between the Rock Island and Eastern Illi- 
nois Railroad tracks, south of Sixty-fifth street, is imperatively 
needed. Attention is called to the special report of the Com- 
mittee on Normal School. 

JOHN WORTHY MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

The Common Council of Chicago imposed upon the Board 
of Education the responsibility of directing the training and 
instruction of the boys who are committed to the City Bride- 
well by the Police Magistrates. A suitable building of six 
class rooms, two large machine-shop rooms, a drawing room, a 
painting room, wash rooms and an office, was erected and the 
school was organized November i, 1896. Mr. Robert M. 
Smith, who was the First Assistant in the English High and 
Manual Training School for seven years, was elected Princi- 
pal, and six assistants were also elected. 

About one-half of the time is devoted to manual training. 
The boys in attendance also receive instruction in reading,^ 
writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, history and civil govern- 
ment. The boys at this school are sentenced for brief 
terms, and very little can be accomplished in the way of their 
reformation. It is a creditable thing for the city to provide 
such excellent means for the proper employment of the boys 
during their imprisonment. 

Could such a building and a suitable home be provided 
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for the boys and girls who have no parental control, who are 
turned out of school because they are insubordinate, and 
have not yet become criminals, many could be saved to hon- 
orable lives and useful citizenship instead of carrying forever 
in consciousness the brand of ** Found guilty " — " Sent to the 
Bridewell for thirty days." Will it cost any more to care for 
them before they become criminals than after? 

SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 

Six schools for the instruction of deaf children have been 
maintained during the year at the Agassiz and Lincoln Schools 
on the North Side ; at the Wicker Park and Monroe Street 
Schools on the West Side, and at the Hartigan and Yale 
Schools on the South Side. Miss Mary McCowen, who estab- 
lished ten years ago a school for the instruction and training 
of deaf children to speak, and whose success in this work is 
known all over the United States, was employed by the Board 
of Education to be the Supervising Principal of the schools 
for the deaf. She began her duties in September, 1896, and, 
without making any radical changes, has been training the 
teachers to teach the children how to articulate words and to 
express their thoughts in speech. The processes are very 
slow, but the results accomplished with the youngest children 
were the most satisfactory, and indicate that if deaf children 
can be trained from early childhood, they can acquire the 
ability to converse with others. The rooms for the use of 
deaf children are in the regular school buildings, so that the 
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deaf children are associated with other children at recesses, 
before and after school, and in some cases the older pupils 
have recited some lessons with the grade classes. 

The last Legislature passed a bill authorizing the estab- 
lishment of classes for the instruction of deaf children in any 
school district, and providing also for the payment of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars out of the school tax fund for every deaf 
child who was instructed in any public school by a licensed 
teacher of deaf children. 

The average attendance of children in the schools for the 
deaf, last year, was about 80. The amount which Chicago 
may possibly receive for next year to maintain these special 
schools is $12,000. It is estimated that there are over 250 
deaf children in Chicago, who ought to be taught in these 
schools. There were 113 enrolled for the year 1896-7. The 
following is a copy of the new law : 

An Act authorizing school districts managed by boards of education or 
directors to establish and maintain classes for the deaf in the public 
schools, and authorizing payment therefor from State common school 
funds. Approved June 11, 1897. In force July 1, 1897. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois^ rep- 
resented in the General Assembly: That upon application by a board of 
education or directors of any school district of the State to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, he shall grant permission to such board of 
education or directors and such board of education or directors shall there- 
upon be empowered to maintain as part of a public school, within its lim- 
its, one or more classes, having an average attendance of not less than 
three pupils, for the instruction of deaf persons over the age of three and 
under twenty-one years, residents of the State of Illinois. 

Sec. 2. Such board of education or directors which shall maintain one 
or more classes for the instruction of the deaf shall report to the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction annually, and as often as said State 
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Superintendent shall direct, such facts concerning such class or classes as 
he may require. 

Sec. 3. The county superintendent of schools in each county is hereby 
authorized and directed to apportion and pay, out of the State common 
school fund received by such county, to the treasurer or other financial 
ofl&cer of such board of education or directors maintaining such class or 
classes for the instruction of the deaf, the sum of one himdred and fifty 
dollars for each deaf pupil, resident of such county, instructed in any such 
class for at least nine months during the school year, and a share of such 
sum proportionate to the term of instruction of any such pupil as shall be 
so instructed less than nine months during such year. If no such class 
shall be maintained in a public school in any county, but persons residing 
in such county shall attend such class in an adjoining county, with the per- 
mission of the county superintendent of the county not maintaining such 
class, then said superintendent shall pay to the financial officer of the board 
of education or directors of the district maintaining such class the amount 
above specified for each pupil attending such class in such other county. 

Sec. 4. The sums provided in the next preceding section shall be paid 
by such county superintendent of schools as soon as may be after the re- 
ceipt by him of the State common school fund in each year, upon satisfac- 
tovsy proof being made to him by the president and the secretary or clerk 
of such board of education or directors maintaining such class, of the num- 
ber of pupils instructed in such class or classes, and their residences, and 
the period of time each such pupil shall have been so instructed in such 
class or classes for the preceding school year. 

Sec. 5. All teachers in such classes shall be appointed by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction upon application of the board of edu- 
tion or directors of the school district maintaining such class or classes ; 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to have the power to remove 
such teachers for cause. No person shall be appointed to teach any such 
class who shall not have first obtained a teacher's certificate, as provided 
by law, and who shall not have received specific instructions in the teach- 
ing of the deaf for a term of not less than one year. 

FEEBLE MINDED CHILDREN. 

Several children have been taught in the schools for the 
deaf, who have been found to be ** weak-minded '* and not 
deaf. The results of instruction in such cases have demon- 
strated that much can be done for this class of defectives. 
From reports made by the principals of the schools, I find 
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that there are between five and six hundred children who 
are classed as " feeble-minded " that are not in any school, 
nor are they receiving any training or instruction. Several 
instances have been cited where parents have had applications 
on file for three years at the State Asylum for Feeble-minded 
at Lincoln, 111., but could not secure admission for their chil- 
dren because there was no room for them. 

While I hold that the mission of the Board of Education 
is to provide for the proper education of normal children, and 
that the time and energies of our teachers should be given to 
those who are in possession of all their faculties, still the chil- 
dren who are either deaf or blind, or feeble-minded, or are 
even uncontrollable under our system of government in the 
schools, are entitled to the care and training which the State 
has assumed to give them in separate schools adapted to their 
special needs. 

The Board of Education takes the census of the city, and 
is the only official body that can secure a knowledge of the 
number of defective children. Should not the needs of the 
** feeble-minded " children of Chicago be presented to the 
Legislature, and an effort be made to secure the erection of a 
building in Chicago which shall be connected with the State 
School at Lincoln, III. ? 

THE BLIND. 

The need of a suitable institution to instruct the blind 
children of Chicago, without sending them to the State Insti- 
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tution for the Blind at Jacksonville, has been presented to the 
Common Council, which set apart $50,000 out of the school 
tax to be used in purchasing a site and erecting a building. 
This school should also be sustained and managed by the 
State. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The Department of Compulsory Education is directed by 
a Superintendent and fifteen agents, who are employed by the 
Board of Education. Whenever pupils drop out of school 
without any good reason being assigned, the names and resi- 
dences of such pupils are reported to the Superintendent of 
Compulsory Education, who sends an agent to visit the parents 
and notify them about the requirements of the law and the 
penalties which may be imposed for neglect of its provisions. 
Many parents who are ignorant of the law's requirements 
immediately comply and send their children to school again. 
Many others, however, ignore the law and the notices filed 
by the agents and defy authority. No effort has been made 
to enforce the law by prosecution, hence the compulsory 
attendance officers seek only to persuade parents to send their 
children to school regularly. Some positive steps should be 
taken to enforce the law or to find out its weakness and then 
to secure amendments making it effective. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Physical Training is given to the pupils twice a day for 
five minutes. The beneficial effects are noted in expansion 
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of the chest, the habits of breathing, the poise of the body, 
the erectness in standing and walking, the freedom and grace 
in movement, and in the general good health of the pupils. 

The new Franklin S'chool is provided with a gymnasium 
and the grammar grade pupils have been trained in various 
exercises for half an hour twice a week. Simple apparatus 
has also been furnished to the Goethe and Chase Schools. 
Other schools have asked for the erection of a gymnastic 
apparatus in the school yards, but the requests have not been 

granted. 

DRAWING. 

The effort to properly relate the drawing to all the other 
work, and to make it the medium for the representation of 
ideas and the expression of thought, has continued. Pupils 
have been permitted to express in a whole picture, by colored 
crayons or by water colors, the ideas conveyed in their read- 
ing, or obtained from observation. The observation and study 
of pictures in single line work, in light and shade, in colors, 
have given pupils increased ability to interpret them, and en- 
hanced their power to execute. 

While teaching dr^iwing from outline has not been, and 
ought not to be, abandoned, still too much limitation has been 
placed upon children in their efforts to express the truth. 
Color and light and shade have always appealed to children, 
and they are always eager to express their ideas of beauty as 
seen in nature. 

The child's first means of expression would naturally be 
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through color and form, or in surface rendering. The whole 
thing gives first impressions, then comes the analytical power 
to express limitations and boundaries. 

The effort to reproduce the exact form of objects leads to 
measurements, the use of the ruler and compass, or to con- 
structive skill. This training is essential in the general educa- 
tion of a child, for it belongs to the industrial side and must 
not be neglected. It is, however, secondary in development 
and should follow mass expression as shown in nature. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

The work in manual training for boys in the seventh and 
eighth grades has been extended during the year to 24 more 
grammar schools. One outfit of a teacher's bench and tools, 
12 double work benches, accommodating 24 boys, and the 
necessary tools, will accommodate three classes a day, aggre- 
gating 15 classes or 360 boys each week. The total cost of 
an outfit is $1,000. The material costs about $150 a year. 
Manual training centers have been established in the follow- 
ing schools : Agassiz, Bowen, Carpenter, Douglas, Franklin, 
Curtis, Graham, Hammond, Jones, Kershaw, LaSalle, Medill, 
Tilden and Von Humboldt. 

Instruction is given to classes from 90 schools ; 4,992 boys 
having shop practice for one and a half or two hours each 
week. As soon as possible this work should be extended to 
every school. Each year's results show that the boys are 
greatly benefitted by the practice of making working-drawings 
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and in executing work with tools in accordance with drawings 
and specifications. The following is an outline of the work 
required : 



SEVENTH (iRAI>E. 



Exercise No. 1, Drawing — Use of the compass, T-square and triangles ; 
the elements of the circle ; bisecting lines and angles. 

Exercise No. 2, Sawing— Use of rip and panel saws; properties and 
treatment of pine lumber. 

Exercise No. 3, Planing — Use of jack and smoothing planes ; grinding 
and sharpening. 

Exercise No. 4, Gauging — Use of marking-gauge, try-square and knife. 

Exercise No. 5, A Ruler — An application of the gauge and knife to 
utility work ; introduction of. accurate mea.surement and repetition. 

Exercise No. 6, A Shelf — An application of planing, sawing and gaug- 
ing ; introduction of boring and block-planing ; use of nails and glue ; draw- 
ing of plan and elevation. 

Exercise No. 7, Sandpaj>er Block — A review of all previous work and 
introduction of the chisel and bucksaw ; projection drawing. 

Exercise No. 8, Salt Box — Bending wood; fitting hinges; elementary 
wood-carving ; original ornamental design ; varnishing and finishing. 

Exercise No. 9, Nail Box — Accurate planing. (This exercise is a 
review, and may be used or not as occasion .demands.) 

Exercise No. 10, Towel Roller — Projection drawing ; dovetail joining ; 
planing a cylinder ; original design for ornamentation. 

EIGHTH GRADE. 

Exercise No. 1, a Pen Tray — Built-up work ; gouge used for concave 
work ; hardwood and its various uses and applications ; polishing and fine 
finishing. 

Exercise No. 2, Hand Sled — Joining ; duplication of parts ; seasoning 
and drying of lumber ; detail constructive drawing. 

Exercise No. 3, Knife Box — Fitting and beveling; the structure and 
growth of trees. 

Exercise No. 4, Sugar Scoop — Modeling with gouge, knife and turning- 
saw. (This is a " sense-of-f orm " exercise, the work being free-hand, 
except the drawing. ) 

Exercise No. 5, Table — Various designs are furnished for this final 
exercise, and an attempt is made to develop the pupil's ability in designing 
or in selecting a design. 

A supplementary series of exercises is given below. 
These are attractive in design, and are used to stimulate the 



\ 
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pupils to better work, those pupils only being allowed to 
make an "extra** who have accomplished the regular work in 
a satisfactory manner. 

SEVENTH GRADE. 

Hardwood ruler, ink stand, blotting pad, soap dish, match safe, pic- 
ture frame, hat rack, book holder, handkerchief box, paper rack, clothes 
horse. 

EIGHTH GRADE. 

Paper knife, lemon squeezer, bootjack, pencil box, envelope case, 
foot stool, blacking case, tool chest. » 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Dr. G. A. Zimmermann, Supervisor of Modern Languages 
submits the following report : 

During the past year the average membership of pupils 
pursuing the study of German rose to 28,933, being an in- 
crease of 2,718 over the membership in the preceding year. 
The total enrollment was 33,804. Of this number 15,231 
pupils are of German parentage, 9,934 of Anglo-American, 
and 8,649 belong to other nationalities. 

The corps of teachers of German employed in the Gram- 
mar Department consisted of 179 instructors, the average 
number of pupils to each being 188. A large per cent of 
this body of teachers taught in two different schools — a 
hardship, indeed, to each of them — but a hardship that 
economy necessitates. This plan kept the expenditures at a 
minimum, the proportionate cost per pupil not being ma- 
terially increased. 

The higher standard of scholarship, exacted of candidates 
who present themselves for examination, has had a tendency 
to exclude undesirable applicants, and bring into the field men 
and women who are thoroughly versed, not only in the 
special branch they desire to teach, but also in the regular 
English class-work. Moreover, only such persons are ad- 
mitted to the examination, as have completed a course in our 
High Schools or equivalent institutions. Finally, all success- 
ful candidates, who have had no previous experience in teach- 
ing, are required to attend the regular classes in the Chicago 
Normal School for the period of one year. That the benefit 
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derived from the employment of this class of teachers is 
great, has been clearly proven in schools where the plan of 
combined English and German instruction by such teachers 
has been put into practice. The earnest effort thus to raise 
the standard of excellence may eventually pave the way to 
doing away with the specializing of this branch of study, and 
to making it, what it should be, a co-equal of Latin. It is an 
undisputable fact that the study of German is steadily gain- 
ing ground, not only in elementary schools, but also in col- 
leges and universities. It is becoming more and more one of 
the requirements for admission to higher institutions of learn- 
ing, being considered an equivalent of Latin in many of 
them. 

Professor Gilman, President of Johns Hopkins University, 
says jn this respect, that the knowledge of the German lan- 
guage is at the present time as indispensable to those who 
would lay claim to the title of student or of scholar, as was 
the study of Latin to the students and scholars of the Middle 
Ages. This opinion is also held by Professor Jordan, Presi- 
dent of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

The advantages claimed for the study of Latin as an edu- 
cational factor may be claimed with equal justice for the study 
of this modern tongue with its inexhaustible literary treasures,, 
which are equalled only by the literature of Ancient Greece. 
The English tongue is of essentially Germanic origin ; its con- 
struction and its form conform to that origin. Therefore, a 
study of the grammar and literature of the German language 
may be justly said to aid in the study of the grammar and 
literature of English. 

Not many^ years ago it was thought that some so- 
called " Natural Method," of teaching a living tongue, was the 
only efficacious means towards the desired end of enabling 
pupils to use the language readily. ** Conversation ** became 
the watchword. Written work, grammatical forms, and other 
means of impressing the fundamental principles of the lan- 
gtiage upon the minds of the pupils were discarded or thrust 
into the background, and the expectation was that at the end 
of a remarkably short time the pupils thus taught would be 
able to converse in the language they studied, as they would 
in the vernacular. This method proved a failure. The fact 
had been entirely left out of consideration by these theorists,, 
that the purpose of our public schools is really to lay a founda- 
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tion for future knowledge, and that they cannot possibly com- 
plete any one of the many subjects studied, in the sense that 
higher institutions are expected to finish such studies. With 
this in view, it has been aimed to shape the course of study in 
German in such a manner that pupils may acquire a working 
vocabulary and a reading knowledge of the language sufficient 
to aid them in that study should they leave school when they 
complete the sixth grade. They are also required to have 
some degree of facility in writing German. 

During the following two years, in the seventh and eighth 
grades, a systematic study of the main points of the gram- 
matical structure of German is undertaken. Pupils in these 
two grades are required to do precisely the same work that is 
expected of pupils beginning the study in the first year in the 
high schools, and they are credited with this on their entrance 
to the secondary schools, as they are allowed to enter second 
year classes in German. 

That there is a spirit abroad among our pupils that incites 
them to greater effort than ever before, to make best of the 
opportunities afforded them in this study, is clearly shown by 
the interesting German programs rendered in almost all 
our schools on special days, such as Schiller's birthday, and 
various other memorable days. 

The lectures on educational subjects at our institutes, 
the subsequent discussions of those subjects, and the class- 
work of children, exemplifying some special line of instruc- 
tion, have all been of great benefit to our teachers, especially 
those whose experience is. of recent date. 

During the school year 1 896-1 897, the membership of 
pupils studying French in the High Schools of Chicago was 
1,552. Those who studied German numbered 2,275. The 
fact that so many pupils were enrolled in French classes is 
especially encouraging, as the first-year pupils were confined 
in their choice of languages to Latin and German. 

Great improvement in the study of both French and 
German has been noted this year, partly due to a careful re- 
vision of the course of study and an equally careful revision 
of the texts studied. 

That the texts put into the hands of the pupils should 
be of an elevating as well as of an instructive character, is of 
the highest importance, and, for this reason, all texts that 
were not of this description, were rigidly barred out. 
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In conclusion, I desire to express my sincere appreciation 
of the devotion the teachers have shown to the interests of 
the pupils. 

My hearty thanks are also due to all who have by their 
kindness encouraged the efforts of the teachers, and thereby 
made possible the improvement shown in the year's work. 

Dr. G. a. Zimmermann, 

Supervisor of Modern Langttages. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The following report of the condition of the High Schools 
has been submitted, at my request, by Dr. A. F. Nightingale, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge : 

The year has been one of steady progress, unmarked by 
any serious interruptions or disaster, except the burning of the 
English High and Manual Training School, which occurred on 
November I2th, 1896. For a little time all manual work was 
suspended, but energetic efforts were made to secure tempo- 
rary quarters, and on March 22d, 1897, the school, with all 
its machinery and equipments, was transferred to a new five- 
story factory building on the corner of West Adams and Jef- 
ferson streets, where, with renewed earnestness on the part of 
the Principal and his corps of teachers, much of the lost time 
has been made good, and a class of eighty boys was graduated 
on Friday evening, June 25. 

The most unfortunate hindrance to the progress that 
ought to be expected of our high schools has been caused by 
their congested condition, which has compelled the mainte- 
nance of classes much too large, and the opening of branches 
at a distance from the central schools. 

While teachers cannot be expected to do good work and 
the pupils to make efficient progress, with classes numbering 
over thirty-five, there have been many classes in Latin, Alge- 
bra, Geometry and English in several of the schools with a 
membership of sixty. It is no surprise, then, that from ten to 
twent)'' per cent in the first and second year classes are found 
hopelessly failing by the end of the first term. It is not the 
fault of previous instruction, nor can the blame be charged to 
the teachers of the high schools. It is the fault of a short- 
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sighted economy, which compels large classes and prevents 
teachers from giving that attention to individual pupils which 
in numerous cases is an imperative necessity. 

The eighth grades of the elementary schools are pro- 
vided with teachers thoroughly competent, conscientious, 
earnest, scholarly, and in the first year of the high schools 
the pupils meet with many of the best instructors, college 
educated, experienced, apt-to-teach. The remedy for a large 
number of failures consists in organizing no class with more 
than thirty-five pupils. 

NEEDS OF BUILDINGwS. 

The Lake View High School building, erected in 1885 to 
accommodate 250 pupils, has long since been insufficient to 
care for the pupils attending this school. The present year 
there have been over 850 on the roll, and they have been 
located in four buildings, three of which are from a third of a 
mile to a mile distant from the central school. There have 
been more pupils belonging to this school in other buildings 
than in the school proper. Plans have been completed for 
two years for an additional building on the site of the 
present one, but funds and a disposition for its erection seem 
to be lacking. 

A new site for the North Division High was purchased 
two years ago. It is sadly in need of a new building. The 
North Side is increasing in population with marvelous 
rapidity, and were two new buildings commenced to-morrow 
there would be over two thousand pupils ready to occupy 
them before they could be finished. 

Seven rooms outside of the Englewood High will be 
needed in September for the accommodation of the thousand 
pupils which will be enrolled in that school. 

The Lake High, South Chicago High, Calumet High, 
Jefferson High, will all be in a very crowded condition at the 
opening of the new year. 

I fully appreciate the argument that the pupils of the 
elementary schools must be cared for first. This logic cannot 
be contravened, but the serious question is how long before 
all the children of school age, for whom the laws of the State 
provide, and who should be encouraged to secure the highest 
education which the statutes permit, shall find accommoda- 
tions suited to their purposes and their advancement? 
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It is not my province to erect buildings, but I deem it 
my solemn and imperative duty, as a public servant, to call 
your attention, and that of the Board of Education, to a cry- 
ing necessity, if the children of from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age are to have the advantage of the taxes which 
their parents cheerfully pay for their education in the public 
schools, and under the fostering care of home influence. 

HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The High School Association reports the most successful 
year since its organization. It now has a membership of 215, 
or about 85 per cent of all the teachers employed in the city 
high schools. The enthusiasm displayed and the interest 
manifested have been most marked and gratifying. The 
earnest and effective work of its members has largely aided in 
advancing the standard of our high schools. While in no 
way trenching upon the individuality of the teacher, it has 
done much to harmonize the many varied interests of the 
schools. 

Six general meetings have been held, all of which have 
been largely attended. At all these meetings a pleasing 
musical programme has been provided through the courtesy 
of Supervisor Gabriel Katzenberger. The topics presented 
and the speakers were : 

" Education and Citizenship," Dr. A. C. Hirst. " Natural- 
ness in Reading and Speaking," Professor R. L. Cumnock, 
Director of the School of Oratory, Northwestern University. 
** Greenland's Glaciers," illustrated by stereopticon, Professor 
Ralph S. Tarr, Cornell University. **The Public High School 
the College of the Future," Dr. Edmund J. James, University 
of Chicago. ** Value of Certain Social and Economic Facts," 
Hon. Franklin MacVeagh. " English in the High School," 
Professor H. G. Buehler, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
"The Evolution of Industrial Society," Professor Richard T. 
Ely, University of Wisconsin. 

Sections and Sub-Sections of the Association were organ- 
ized as follows : 

Languages, History and Literature, Science; Sub-Sec- 
tions, Latin and Greek, French and German, English; History, 
Mathematics, Civics and Political Economy; Chemistry, 
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Physical Geography, Geology and Astronomy, Physics, Draw- 
ing. 

Over forty meetings were held. 

STUDY OF THE LANGUAGES. 

There were 8,405 pupils in the several high schools at the 
•dose of September, 1896. Of that number 435 were in the 
English High and Manual Training School, which leaves 7,970 
in the thirteen other schools. Of this number 5,430, or 68 per 
cent, were studying Latin; 2,113, or 26 per cent, were study- 
ing German ; 1,437, or 18 per cent, were pursuing French, and 
300, or less than 4 per cent, were studying Greek. Of the 435 
in the English High, 74 studied French. These statistics 
show a gain of 6 per cent in Latin pupils, of 4 per cent in 
German pupils, and a loss of but i per cent in French pupils, 
notwithstanding the fact that this language is confined to the 
last three years of the course, instead of being, as heretofore, 
an optional study in the first year. We believe the foreign- 
language course is made stronger by the change. 

The per cent studying Latin in the several schools was as 
follows : Hyde Park, Calumet and Jefferson, each 78 per cent, 
a gain of 3 per cent for the Hyde Park, i per cent for Jeffer- 
son and 7 per cent for Calumet ; Englewood 73 per cent, a 
gain of 5 per cent ; West Division 71 per cent, a gain of 4 per 
cent ; South Chicago 70 per cent, a loss of 6 per cent ; Lake 
View 68 per cent, same as last year ; Northwest Division 65 
per cent, a gain of 2 per cent ; South Division 59 per cent, 
a gain of 7 per cent ; North Division 55 per cent, a loss of 4 
per cent ; Lake 44 per cent, a gain of 8 per cent ; Medill 64 
per cent, a gain of 5 per cent, and the Marshall 74 per cent, 
the same as last year. 

GRADUATING CLASS. 

It is interesting to note from year to year, not only the 
increasing riTimber of graduates, showing the popularity and 
^growth of the high schools, but also the increasing per cent 
of those who endure to the end. As the years go by, and 
better educated teachers and more skilled workmen are de- 
manded, and intelligence and mental acumen are placed at a 
greater premium, our young people will enter the high schools 
in larger numbers, and fewer will discontinue their studies 
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before the end of the course, and still larger year by year will 
be the number who will pursue a college education. 

The present graduating class entered the high school four 
years ago at an average age of 14 years and 10 months. Last 
year's class entered at 15 years and i month and the class of 
1895 at 15 years and 3 months. This is a gain of five months 
in two years, and it is about the age at which pupils ought to 
enter upon a high school course. The following are the 
averages in each school : 

Lake High entering at 13 years and 10 months, and 
graduating at 17 years and 6 months. Northwest Division 
entering at 14 years and 6 months, graduatingan 18 years and 9 
months. South Division entering at 14 years and 8 months, 
graduating at 18 years and 6 months. Englewood and South 
Chicago entering at 14 years and 9 months, graduating at 18 
years and 7 months. North Division entering at 14 years and 
10 months, graduating at 18 years and 8 months. Hyde Park 
entering at 15 years and graduating at 18 years and 10 months. 
West Division entering at 15 years and i month and grad- 
uating at 19 years. Calumet entering at 15 years and 2 
months and graduating at 19 years. Jefferson entering at 15 
years and 3 months and graduating at 19 years and i month. 
Lake View entering at 15 years and 4 months and graduating 
at 19 years and 2 months. English High entering at 15 years 
and 6 months and graduating (three years course) at 18 years 
and 5 months. 

The youngest graduate is Master Edward M. Luce of the 
Hyde Park High, who was only 14 years and 3 months old, or 
but seven months older at graduation than the average age of 
all at the time of their entering four years before. 

PER CENT OF GRADUATES. 

There are some noteworthy facts connected with the de- 
velopment of our high schools from year to year, which, rightly 
estimated, will show an increasing appreciation*of the priv- 
ileges these schools afford. It is natural that the total number 
should increase each year; it is especially gratifying, however, 
that a larger per cent of those who enter remain to graduate. 

In June, 1895, 794 graduated ; in June, 1896, 888, and the 
present year, 1,014. Twelve per cent more graduated in 1896 
than in 1895, and fourteen per cent more in 1897 than in 1896^ 
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In September, 1893, there were 2,422 pupils entering the 
first-year class. In June, 1897, four years later, we find 1,014, 
or 42 per cent, graduating. 

In June, 1895, 34 per cent of the class entering four years 
before graduated ; in June, 1896, 36 per cent of those entering 
September, 1892, graduated, while this year 42 per cent of the 
entering class of September, 1893, graduated, again, in staying 
quality, of 8 per cent in two years. 

The graduating class consists of 278 boys and 736 girls, or 

a little more than 27 per cent boys and a little less than 73 per 

cent girls. 

ATTENDING COLLEGE. 

Of the 1014 graduates of this year 243, or 24 per cent, 
express a purpose to pursue a college course of study. Last 
year 21 per cent had this purpose, a gain of three per cent 
this year, and as our course of study and that of the colleges 
become more elastic and better adapted to individual needs, 
larger and larger numbers will go from our high schools to 
college. Hyde Park High reports nearly 35 per cent ; Lake 
View and Calumet 33 J^ per cent ; Lake High 32^^ per cent ; 
South Division and Jefferson 30 percent ; South Chicago 25^ 
per cent ; Englewood 16^ per cent ; North Division 16 per 
cent; West Division 15 per cent, and the Northwest Division 
but 5J^ per cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS PLANS. 

Of the entire class 15 per cent present various plans for 
the future, such as a purpose to study music, art, architecture 
or to enter a professional school or a business college, or to 
engage at once in some active business, while 13 percent 
have no well-defined plan, which implies, on the part of the 
girls, home life, which, properly appreciated and enjoyed, may 
be as profitable as any vocation. 

PER CENT OF ATTENDANCE. 

Much more care was taken in granting certificates of 
qualification to grammar school pupils to enter the high 
schools last June than formerly; 481 more graduated from the 
grammar schools in June, 1895, than June, 1894* while there 
was an increase of but 121 in June, 1896, over the class of 
June, 1895. 

Of those who graduated from the eighth grade in June, 
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1 89 1, 23 per cent graduated from the high schools June, 1895 ; 
also 23 per cent of those who graduated from the eighth grade 
June, 1892, graduated from the high schools in June, 1896. 

The number who graduated from the eighth grade June, 
1893, was 4,046, and the number just graduated from the high 
school is 1,014, or 25 per cent of those who left the grammar 
school four years before, which is a gain of two per cent. 

Of the 5,584 who graduated from the grammar schools in 
June, 1896, there were 3,551, or 64 per cent, in the first year of 
the high schools at the close of last September. 

While 65 per cent of our grammar school pupils who 
graduate at the age of fifteen enter the high schools, and 40 
per cent of those who enter graduate at the age of nineteen 
from the high schools, and 25 per cent of these pursue a col- 
lege course of study, the public will spend its money for a 
grand purpose, and grand will be the results. 

RATIO OF BOYS. 

The very small ratio of boys to girls in our high schools 
is a matter of deep concern. What is the remedy ? Surely it 
cannot be that parents consider the education of girls of more 
importance than that of boys. The citizen, the father, the 
mother, needs in the present day the very highest education 
that circumstances will enable him to secure. Are we not of- 
fering the boys privileges which are attractive, opportunites 
within their appreciation? Our Academic High Schools in 
their equipment, their teachers, their studies, equal any in the 
country, but I am convinced that we need two more Manual 
Training Schools. There were 430 boys in the English High 
and Manual Training the past year, and 65 per cent of them 
resided on the West Side. The long hours, the time con- 
sumed in going to and fro from the North and South Sides, 
render it quite impracticable for all who may desire to take 
advantage of this school, and I doubt not there would be 400 
more boys taking a similar course, were a school opened on 
the North and one on the South Sides. 

In a city like Chicago there is an imperative demand also 
for a first-class central commercial high school. 

In September there were in the high schools 2,582 boys, 
which were 30 per cent of the whole ; there were 5,823, or 70 
per cent, girls, a total of 8,405. This is a gain for the boys of 
one per cent over last year. Of the several high schools, 
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Calumet had the largest per cent of boys, viz., 34 per cent ; 
Hyde Park had 32 per cent, Jefferson 31 per cent, Medill 30 
per cent ; Lake View a little over and Englewood a little less 
than 29 per cent, South Chicago 28 per cent, South Division 
27 per cent. North Division 26 per cent, Northwest Division 
25 per cent. Lake 22 per cent. West Division 21 per cent 
and the Marshall but 19 per cent. 

PER CENT OF LOSS OF PUPILS. 

Of the 3,551 pupils who entered the first-year class in 
September, 2,857, ^^ ^^ P^^ cent, remained to finish the year 
in June, a gain of i per cent over 1896 and of 2 per cent over 
1895. The first-year pupils diminished 20 per cent. 

In all the schools at the end of September there were 
8,405 pupils, and at the end of June 7,080, or 84 per cent, of 
the number who finished the first month. There was a loss of 
16 per cent in all the schools during the year, about the same 
as last year. 

Of the separate schools the Northwest Division lost the 
most, or 20 per cent of its pupils, which, however, is 9 per 
cent less than last year, and 13 per cent less than two years 
ago; the Marshall lost 18 per cent, which is i per cent less 
than last year; the South Division, Englewood and Hyde Park 
each lost 17 per cent, which is ij4 per cent less for Hyde Park, 
I per cent less for South Division and i per cent more for 
Englewood than last year ; all of the foregoing sustained a 
greater loss than the general average ; Lake View and the Engle- 
wood each lost 16 per cent, same as the average, which is 2 per 
cent less for the English High and 5 per cent more for the Lake 
View High than last year; the North Division lost 15 per 
cent, which is I J^ per cent less than last year, and Lake lost 
15 per cent, which is 7 per cent more than last year. South 
Chicago, Medill and Calumet each lost 14 percent, which for 
South Chicago and Medill is 6 per cent less, and for Calumet 
4/4 per cent less than last year. The West Division lost 13 
per cent, which is i per cent less than the year before, while 
the Jefferson High, which lost but 2j4 per cent last year, 
enjoys the rare distinction of not having lost any, but closed 
the year with two more pupils than were enrolled at the end 
of September. At the end of September, 1896, there were 3 
per cent more pupils in attendance than in September, 1895, 
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while in June, 1897, there were 5 per cent more than in June, 

1896. 

EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 

Some inquiries have been made during the year concern- 
ing the character and extent of the education of the high 
school teachers, and I have taken pains to ascertain the facts 
bearing upon the matter. All the principals of the high 
schools but one are college educated. Of the teachers, ex- 
clusive of those who teach German, French, Drawing, Vocal 
Music and Physical Culture, seventy-nine per cent have had a 
college education, and less than five per cent of those who 
have been elected during the last five years were not college 
graduates. Ten are graduates of Wellesley, seven of Vassar, 
six of Smith, while some of the other colleges represented in 
the teaching force are Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Cornell, 
Brown, Williams, Oberlin, University of Michigan, University 
of Wisconsin, University of Chicago, Northwestern Univer- 
sity and University of Illinois. Eight per cent are graduates 
of public high schools, seven per cent of normal schools and 
five per cent of seminaries. Nearly all, however, of th^ three 
latter classes have taken special courses of study in some 
university, quite generally in the University of Chicago, during 
the last few years. 

We believe it very important that none but college grad- 
uates, and but few without experience in teaching in similar 
schools, should be employed to teach in the high schools of 
Chicago. To secure teachers of ability, of scholarship and of 
experience, however, salaries somewhat commensurate with 
their worth, must be paid. While New York City pa} s $5,000 
to the principals of its high schools, Chicago can not be re- 
garded extravagant when it pays but $3,000 to men in like 
positions, whose duties are as onerous, whose responsibilities 
are as great and whose scholarship and experience are as good 
as those which characterize the principals of any other high 
schools in the country. 

CONCLUSION. 

I am pleased to acknowledge the excellent spirit which 
pervades the principals and teachers in our high schools, and to 
express my personal gratitude for the willingness which has 
been manifested to meet the requirements made upon them. 

In conclusion, I am forced to appeal to the Board of Ed- 
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ucation for better accommodations, and smaller classes, if the 

ends for which the public Support the high schools are to be 

secured. 

A. F. Nightingale, 

Asst. Supt. in Charge of High Schools. 

THE SCHOOL HOUSE FOR THE PEOPLE. 

The school house was the center for all social meetings in 
the early history of our country, when the people lived on 
farms and in small villages. It was the place for lectures, sing- 
ing schools, district meetings, debating societies, and often a 
place of worship. In large cities the school house has been 
closed to all meetings, except those arranged for children. 
Community and neighborhood interests have been overlooked 
in the new conditions of society. In the large cities people 
hardly know the names of their next door neighbors, and they 
give but little attention to each other. The tendency is 
toward selfishness, indifference, negligence of the needs of 
others and suspicion of all. The children know each other, 
have common interests in school, and through them the parents 
may be brought to the school, and may become interested in 
its work. The school house may be made a place where 
parents may gather to consider some of the questions relating 
to education, to discuss some of the great social questions 
which pertain to the welfare of their own neighborhoods and 
of the whole city. The social settlements which have been 
established in various sections of the city have accomplished 
so much in interesting the people in their localities that it 
may be well asserted that in nearly every school sub-district 
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much can be done by lectures and entertainments to help the 
people to a better understanding of their social relations, to 
lead* them to appreciate the benefits of social life, and to de- 
velop a better understanding of their rights, duties and privi- 
leges as parents and citizens. 

A new movement to interest and instruct the people was 
instituted during the winter of 1896-7. A series of free lec- 
tures and entertainments were arranged in the following school 
buildings : Douglas, Lewis-Champlin, Medill, Northwest Divis- 
ion High, West Division High and the Franklin. The lectures 
at the Medill School were provided by the Hull House. 
Every night the hall, which accommodates 500 people, was 
crowded. The following subjects were presented by the lec- 
turers named : 

February 2 — ** Greenland," Prof. Rollin D. Salisbury, 
University of Chicago. 

February 5 — " The National Park,** Prof. John M. Coulter, 
University of Chicago. 

February 9 — "Views from Everywhere,** Mr. T. Dundass 
Todd, editor of Photo-Beacon. 

February 12 — " Stories of the Soul Among Savages,** Prof. 
Wm. I. Thomas, University of Chicago. 

February 16 — " Paris,** Miss Enella Benedict, Art Insti- 
tute. 

February 19 — "The Battles of the Rebellion,** Mr. John 
D. Cress, Chicago. 

February 23 — "Gold and Gold Mining,** Mr. Wm. H. Van 
Arsdale (Consulting Engineer). 

February 26 — "The Story of the Brain,** Prof. George 
Herbert Mead, University of Chicago. 
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March 2 — "Japan/* Rev. James Gibson Johnson, New 
England Church. 

March 5 — "The Russian Peasant and Count Tolstjoi," 
Miss Jane Addams, Hull House. 

March 9 — " Afield with a Camera," Mr. T. George Hislop, 
Chicago. 

March 10 — "Travels in Mexico,** Prof. Frederick Starr, 
University of Chicago. 

The Trustees of the Wm. H. Ryder Fund also co-oper- 
ated with the Board of Education, which furnished the build- 
ings, light and janitor service, and presented the following 
lecture courses to the people. In all an average of three thou- 
sand people attended the lectures during 1896-7: 

Douglas School : 

February 18 — " The Tribes of the Northwest Coast,'* Prof. 

Frederick Starr, University of Chicago. 
February 25 — " The Tribes of the Northwest Coast,** Prof. 

Frederick Starr, University of Chicago. 
March 4 — " Mounds and Their Builders,'* Prof. Frederick 

Starr, University of Chicago. 
March 8—" Pueblos and Cliff Dwellings,** Prof. Frederick 

Starr, University of Chicago. 
March 11 — "Aztecs and Mayas," Prof. Frederick Starr, 

University of Chicago. 
March 18 — "The Native Races of North America,** Prof. 

Frederick Starr, University of Chicago. 
March 25 — " Abraham Lincoln,** by Mr. Wm. E. Watt. 
* April I — " Yellowstone Park,** by Mr. Wm. I. Marshall. 
Franklin School : 

March 2 — " Yellowstone Park,** by Mr. Wm. I. Marshall. 
March 9 — " Benjamin Franklin,'* by Prof. E. E. Sparks, 

University of Chicago. 
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March i6 — ** Samuel Adams/' by Prof. E. E. Sparks, Uni- 
versity of Chicagjo. 
.March 23 — "Thomas Jefferson," by Prof. E. E. Sparks, 
University of Chicago. 

March 30 — *• Robert Morris,*' by Prof. E. E. Sparks, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

April 6 — " Alexander Hamilton,'* by Prof. E. E. Sparks, 
University of Chicago. 

April 13 — ** George Washington,*' by Prof. E. E. Sparks, 
University of Chicago. 

April 20 — "Abraham Lincoln," by Mr. Wm. E. Watt. 
Lewis-Champlin School : 

February 17 — "George Washington," by Mr. Wm. E. 
Watt. 

February 24 — " Greek Art, Formative Influences and 
National Characteristics," by Prof. Lorado Taft. 

March 3—" Early Greek Sculpture and Architecture," by 
Prof. Lorado Taft. 

March 10 — "The Age of Pericles, Phidias and the Parthe- 
non,*' by Prof. Lorado Taft. 

March 17 — " Praxiteles and His Contemporaries,** by Prof. 
Lorado Taft. * 

March 24 — "The Hellenistic Age of Sculpture/* by Prof. 
Lorado Taft. 

March 31 — " Greek Art in Rome," by Prof. Lorado Taft. 

April 7 — " A Trip to the Rocky Mountains,*' by Mr. Wm. 

L Marshall. 

Northwest Division High School: 

February 19 — "George Washington," by Mr. Wm. E. 
Watt. 

February 26 — " Introduction and Analysis of a Town,** 
Prof. Chas. R. Henderson, University of Chicago. 

March 5 — "The Houses of Our Town,*' Prof. Chas. R. 
Henderson, University of Chicago. 

March 12— "The Industries of Our Town,*' Prof. Chas. R. 
Henderson, University of Chicago. 
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March 19 — " Institutions of Culture," Prof. Chas. R. Hen- 
derson, University of Chicago. 

March 26 — "The Feeble and Anti-Social," Prof. Chas. R. 
Henderson, University of Chicago. 

April 2 — "Institutions of Ideals," Prof. Chas. R. Hender- 
son, University of Chicago. 

April 9 — "A Trip to the Rocky Mountains," by Mr. Wm. 
I. Marshall. 
West Division High School : 

February 23 — "Ancestral Homes of the Washingtons in 
England," Prof. J. J. Lewis. 

March 16 — "The Pilgrims in England," Prof. J.J. Lewis. 

March 23 — "The Pilgrims in Holland," Prof. J. J. Lewis. 

March 30 — "The Puritans in England," Prof. J. J. Lewis. 

April 6—" Abraham Lincoln," by Mr. Wm. E. Watt. 

April 13 — "Yellowstone Park," by Mr. Wm. I. Mar- 
shall. 

The Trustees of the Wm. H. Ryder Fund have the in- 
<:ome from $10,000, which amounts to about $400 per aunum 
that will be used to provide a course of lectures for the people 
during each winter. Assurances have been given that other 
-courses of lectures will be provided by citizens of Chicago who 
appreciate the great good which may be accomplished. 

There are many incidents occurring each year showing 
the deep interest which parents and citizens have in the wel- 
fare of the children who attend our schools. The walls of 
many school rooms are made attractive and teach silent les- 
sons in beauty, love and patriotism ; in art, history and litera- 
ture : and have a refining and ennobling influence upon the 
pupils of the room. The teachers must be commended for 
their efforts to make their rooms attractive by pictures, 
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flowers, cabinet collections, magazines, papers and books. 
The active co-operation of the pupils and parents with the 
teachers has resulted in furnishing some of the schools with 
valuable paintings, engravings and statuary. 

The Lake View Woman's Club secured three pieces of 
statuary, which were on exhibition in the collection of the 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus from Berlin, Germany, in the Manu« 
factures Building at the World's Fair in Chicago. The 
teachers and parents in three schools assisted in raising the 
money necessary to secure these works of art. " The Mother 
and Children,** by B. Heising, sculptor, was placed in the hall of 
the Louis Nettelhorst School ; " The School Children,** by 
Moesinger, was put in the hall of the Horace Greeley School,, 
and " The Knitters,** by Bolte, adorns the hallway of the 
Prescott School. As the children pass these groups ever^*- 
day, beautiful lessons of mother's love, school employment 
and home industry will be taught. The club has also given 
to each school three beautiful pictures to hang in the hall- 
ways. They have also given to the Alcott School one 
hundred volumes of books as part of a memorial library in 
honor of Gertrude Williams, the former principal. Parents*^ 
meetings have been held in several of the buildings where 
there are assembly rooms. Short lectures or talks have, been 
given on various topics relating to the home, school and the 
community. Pupils have sung songs, recited selections, and 
an exhibit of some of the drawings and written papers, also 
work from manual training shops, have been presented^ 
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Teachers have a chance to meet the parents of their pupils 
under favorable conditions and are able to secure their co- 
operation in all efforts for the advancement of their children. 
Friction between the home and the school is often removed 
by these conferences. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY. 

The School Children's Aid Society was organized under 
the auspices of the Chicago Woman's Club, for the purpose 
of clothing the poor and needy children of Chicago during 
the winter so that they can attend school. The club con- 
tributed five hundred dollars and the members received and 
solicited donations of money and material, had children's 
garments made, purchased ready-made clothing and attended 
to the work of filling orders. The children and teachers of 
the public schools have contributed a " Thanksgiving Offering"^ 
each year. Last year $4,278.06 was collected. All re- 
quisitions for clothing are made by the principals after a 
careful investigation of each case. The money contributed 
to the society is made to furnish at least three times as much 
relief as would be furnished if it was expended in small sums 
in the separate schools. The women who have so faithfully 
labored in the School Children's Aid Society deserve the. 
gratitude of all who have been assisted, and the thanks of all 
interested in the education of the children of the poor. 

DISCIPLINE. 
Given a symmetrically developed character, a comprehen- 
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sive knowledge of subjects taught, and an intimate knowledge 
of children's individual peculiarities and needs, and we have 
the characteristics of the best teachers in all ages. The true 
teacher is most potent in the silent influences that radiate from 
him. Children are impressed, inspired, transformed by his 
spirit. They quickly discern "whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise (they), think on these things.'* 

Discipline has a very different signification to the teacher 
of the present day from that which prevailed a quarter of a 
century ago. Then it meant enforced obedience to rules and 
regulations, which were formulated by boards of education 
and interpreted by principals and teachers to mean a prompt 
compliance with every request and command. The pupil was 
wholly subjective to the will and plans of the teacher. 

When the right to inflict corporal punishment was taken 
from the teachers there was developed in the schools higher, 
nobler, purer motives for action. Appeals were made to the 
moral and spiritual nature of children, and the power of self- 
investigation and self-control was cultivated. Much more real 
moral power is unfolded under the present system of discipline 
through an awakened moral consciousness than under the old 
system. Through the teaching of precepts, maxims, laws and 
the penalties for their violation, we may bring children to an 
intellectual appreciation of their duties and obligations, but 
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real moral power comes by a voluntary exercise of all the 
virtues. The school is a social organization, individuals are 
recognized in it, the activities and relations of individuals give 
the opportunity for the development of moral power. 

The relation of school discipline to moral education was 
presented clearly by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, at the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Milwaukee. The idea presented should 
be thoughtfully considered by every teacher, and much of this 
paper could be profitably read and discussed by the pupils of 
the higher grades. It is published in the ** Third Year-Book 
of the National Herbart Society." I quote the. introduction 
and conclusion of his paper : 

There is no topic related to education in the schools 
that excites so general discussion as that of moral education. 
And yet there is no topic concerning which the suggestions 
made are more idle and unprofitable. It is generally assumed 
that moral instruction is moral philosophy. Now the ele- 
mentary schools do not attempt with success philosophical 
instruction of any kind, and in the nature of the case could 
not give successful lessons in moral philosophy. On this 
account it has been supposed that there is no moral instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools. To correct this, suggestions 
are made on every hand for the preparation of some catechism 
which should form an introduction to moral philosophy, or 
more often it is suggested that religious instruction should be 
introduced for this purpose. Perhaps Bible reading alone 
without note or comment is proposed as the best means of 
meeting the want that is felt. 

The important question that meets us at this point is. 
What is the difference between intellectual education and 
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moral education? When we consider its answer we come 
very soon to the conviction that moral philosophy belongs to 
intellectual education. For it treats of principles and causes. 
It belongs to theory, while the moral should relate especially 
to practice. Moral instruction, strictly speaking, should 
secure the formation of correct moral habits. The nature 
of morality is explained in moral philosophy. A correct 
habit of thinking, a correct view of the world is important 
enough for moral education, but it does not amount to a 
moral education, but is only one side of it. One side perhaps 
leads to the other. Possibly a correct habit of thinking re- 
rgarding the moral will lead gradually towards the practice of 
the moral. And certainly a practice of the moral will lead 
towards a correct thinking as regards the moral. 

Again, the more elementary the grade of education the 
greater the preponderance of practice over theory. It would 
seem that the children in the primary schools and the gram- 
mar schools should be taught moral practices and habits, and 
that gradually as they go on through the secondary schools 
and into higher education they should learn the full theory of 
the ethical. 

However this may be, as soon as one approaches the 
•course of education as it is found realized in the existing 
school systems in America, he comes upon the fact that the 
matter of moral instruction in the schools belongs to the side 
known as discipline and not to the side known as instruction 
in books and theory.** 

In closing let us call up the main conclusions and repeat 
them in their briefest expression. 

1. Moral education is a training in habits and not an 
inculcation of mere theoretical views. 

2. Mechanical disciplines are indispensable as an elemen- 
tary basis of moral character. 

3. The school holds the pupil to a constant sense of 
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responsibility and thereby develops in him a keen sense of his 
transcendental freedom ; he comes to realize that he is not 
only the author of his deed, but also accountable for his 
neglect to do the reasonable act. 

4. Lax discipline in a school saps the moral character of 
the pupil. It allows him to work merely as he pleases, and he 
will not reinforce his feeble will by regularity, punctuality, and 
systematic industry. He grows up in habits of whispering 
and other species of intermeddling with his fellow pupils; 
neither doing what is responsible himself nor allowing others 
to do it. Never having subdued himself, he will never subdue 
the world of chaos, or any part of it, as his life work, but will 
have to be subdued by external constraint on the part of his 
fellow men. 

5. Too strict discipline, on the other hand, undermines 
moral character by empftasizing too much the mechanical 
duties, and especially the phase of obedience to authority, and 
it leaves the pupil in a state of perennial minority. He does 
not assimilate the law of duty and make it his own. 

The law is not written on his heart, but is written on his 
lips only. He fears it, but does not love it. The tyrant 
teacher produces hypocrisy and deceit in his pupils. All man- 
ner of fraud germinates in attempts to cover up shortcomings 
from the eye of the teacher. Even where there is simple 
implicit obedience in the place of fraud and the like there is 
no independence and strength of character developed. 

The best help that one can give his fellows is that which 
enables them to help themselves. The best school is that 
which makes the pupils able to teach themselves. The best 
instruction in morality makes the pupil a law unto himself. 
Hence strictness which is indispensable must be tempered by 
such an administration as causes the pupils to love to obey the 
law for the law's sake. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 
The outlined work for the four years' coiyse of study for 
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high schools is in close harmony with the recommendations 
made by the several conferences of teachers of secondary and 
higher schools, and pupils can prepare for admission to any 
cojlege. As we have several elective studies, pupils who do 
not intend to go to college can profitably spend the fifth year 
in the high school, taking up extra studies, which would be 
exceedingly valuable as a part of a general education. Last 
year biology was placed in the second year and physiography 
introduced into the first year ; physics and chemistry were ad- 
vanced to the third and fourth years from the second and 
third. The omission of physical geography from the course 
of study proved a mistake, and in taking it up again in a 
broader and more specific way, a better foundation will be laid 
for other science studies. 

The course of study adopted three years ago for the ele- 
mentary schools has remained practically unchanged. The 
study of the fundamental operations in algebra and the first 
principles in geometry, as a part of the work in mathematics 
of the eighth grade, has proved a valuable discipline, and 
pupils show increased power to deal with mathematical 
problems. 

The work in English history for the first five months of 
the eighth grade has given pupils a limited knowledge of the 
origin and history of the English-speaking people, of the laws 

^ 

relating to trial by jury, legislative representation, personal 
rights and religious freedom. It has also revealed the condi- 
tions which ledi to the settlements in America and to the en- 
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actment of laws benefitting all the people, which laid the 
foundations for the establishment of a government of the 
people by the people. 

The study of the government of the city, county, state 
and nation, has been supplemented by the discussion of topics 
relating to the rights and duties of citizens, taxation, public 
improvements, civil service, standards of value, wealth, capi- 
tal, labor, competition, relation of employer to employes, cor- 
porations, treatment and prevention of crime, moral and 
social questions, the tariff and our commercial and social 
relations to other nations. These discussions have been 
based upon readings from Dole's American Citizen which has 
been furnished to the schools as a supplementary reader. 

The science lessons which have been given under the 
heading of Nature Study have been kept within the limits of 
the observing and investigating power of the pupils. In the 
higher grades, the study of geography offers a field for the 
pupil, full of interest. Much attention has been given to the 
physical geography of Chicago and vicinity. Its geographical 
history presents the following interesting facts: That the 
land upon which Chicago stands was originally part of the 
bed of Lake Michigan, with an outlet down the Illinois River, 
and that it is now being restored by cutting the Drainage 
Canal ; that there are deposits from the glacial period south- 
w-est of the city ; that there are four stone quarries within the 
city limits ; and that geographical changes are still going on 
by the action of nature's forces. There are two-lakes wholly 
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within the limits of Chicago, one having an area of nearly 
four square miles, the other covering three-fourths of a sec- 
tion, and another lake having an area of nearly three square 
miles, half of which is in Chicago and the other part in Indi- 
ana. They are the Calumet, Hyde and Wolf Lakes. The 
study of the plants and trees, their structure, their parts and 
their functions ; of seeds and their germination ; of the rela- 
lation of soil moisture, temperature, air and light to their 
growth ; of birds and insects,, their structure, their habits and 
relations to vegetable life ; in fact, the observation and study 
of all the phenomena at work in nature effecting great 
changes, are making our pupils keener in all their perceptions, 
their reasonings and their judgments. Many teachers and 
their pupils have examined the collections in the Academy of 
Sciences on the North Side, the Columbian Museum on the 
South Side, and various parks, in connection with their 
science lessons. 

Latin was made an optional study in the seventh and 
eighth grades in September, 1895. Classes were organized in 
forty schools and thirteen hundred and forty-nine pupils were 
enrolled. During the year 1896-7 it was taught in sixty-four 
schools to twenty-one hundred and seventy-eight pupils. 
Those who have studied it for two years will enter the second 
year class in Latin in the high schools. Careful observations 
are being made as to the effect of the study of Latin in the 
Grammar School upon the pupil's general education and upon 
his power to use and interpret the English language. 
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Methods of instruction in primary grades have been 
greatly changed within the last decade. All things which 
interest children are used as agencies to develop their power 
to see, to comprehend and to express clearly and definitely. 
Their activities are not repressed unnecessarily, but are 
directed to definite ends and purposee. The requirements of 
the course of study in the first grade are so general that teach- 
ers have the fullest freedom to apply any and all methods and 
to take up any subject as a center of interest for the children. 
The plays, the stories, the construction work with splints and 
blocks, the moulding in sand, the paper cutting, the weaving 
and the picture-making which are found in so many of our first 
grade rooms, indicate the modifications which have been made. 
Most of them are traceable to the kindergarten principles and 
methods which have been introduced into the primary work. 

The work of the first three years of a child's school life is 
recognized as very important, and in most cases determines his 
future educational development. These are years of rapid 
brain growth ; the time when the emotional nature is suscep- 
tible to every influence of home, street and school ; a period 
when all sense perceptions should be cultivated and developed 
by work that will lead the child to right thought, right words, 
right action and right relations to others. 

The process by which he learns to observe, to tliink, to ex- 
press, " to read, write and cipher," is more important than the 
facts of knowledge acquired. The processes fix methods, 
develop habits and determine character. 
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Appreciating the paramount importance of making the 
primary work as efficient as possible along right lines of psy- 
chological and mental development, the superintendents and 
principals have given the subject of primary education much 
attention, and have had frequent conferences with the 
teachers. 

The ideal standard of education has not been reached. 
All advances give us a more comprehensive view of the possi- 
bilities in human development, more definite knowledge of 
the agencies and forces at work in nature, and a truer adjust- 
ment of ourselves to all physical, intellectual and spiritual 

laws. 

CONCLUSION. 

Let me assure the members of the Board that their efforts 
to exalt the work of teaching by placing the full responsibility 
of selecting teachers and directing the educational work upon 
the Superintendent and his Assistants have been appreciated. 
It has been our endeavor to merit your confidence and that of 
the public by a faithful, impartial and efficient administration 
of the trust which you have committed to us. 

I gratefully appreciate the unvarying kindness, judicious 
counsels and effective co-operation of the President of the 
Board, and the confidence, personal courtesies, and fidelity to 
the school interests of individual members. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ALBERT G. LANE, 

Superintendent , 
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TABLE 



Showing enrollment, membership, attendance and promotions in the sev- 
eral schools, together with the per cent of attendance and the per cent 
of promotions for the year ending June, 1897. 



SCHOOL. 




Chioafro Normal 

Calumet Hitch 

EnfTlewood Righ 

English High and Manual Tr 

Hyde Park HiKh 

Jefferson High 

Lake High 

Lake View High 

Marshall High 

MedUl High 

North Division High 

Northwest Division High. . . . 

South Chicago High 

South Divison High 

West Division High 

Adams 

Agassiz 

Alcott 

Alice L. Barnard 

Andersen 

Andrew Jackson 

Armour Street. 

Arnold 

Auburn Park 

Audubon 

* Augustus H. Burley 

Avondale 

Bancroft 

Bass 

Beale 

Belle Plaine Avenue 

Bemhard Moos 

Bismarck 

Blaine 

Blue Island Avenue 

Boulevard 

Bowen 

Bowman ville 

Brainard 

Brenan: 

Brentano 

Brighton 

Brown 

Brownell 

Bryant 

Buckley 

Burnside 

Burr 

Burroughs 

Calhoun 

Calumet Avenue 

Carpenter 

Carter 

Central Park 

♦Chas. W. Earle 



528 

284 

906 

480 

1,860 

226 

876 

887 

885 

811 

627 

789 

277 

856 

1,215 

1,198 

1,882 

1,144 

577 

1.789 

1,148 

1,869 

1,187 

899 

1,150 

180 

852 

1.189 

1,466 

l,oo4 

804 

725 

1,059 

978 

657 

58 

218 

198 

877 

1,082 

1,105 

1,217 

1,208 

680 

656 

861 

504 

1,882 

888 

1,085 

886 

1,940 

768 

814 

80 



459.7 
206.1 
812.7 
897.5 

1,192.8 
206.2 
829.9 
799.6 
279.9 
276.8 
568.8 
689.0 
245.8 
751.4 

1,098.7 

1,002.8 

1,189.4 
992.7 
477.8 

1,496.8 
924.4 

1,154.8 
986.5 
748.0 
968.4 
686.5 
742.4 

1,041.4 

1,144.1 

1,626.9 
807.6 
590.4 
9480 
844.6 
5.I7.9 
329.1 
195.6 
180.1 
741.2 
799.7 

1,003.1 
979.4 

1,089.0 
595.9 
560.0 
267.8 
428.7 

1,511.0 
690.0 
905.8 
692.2 

1,746.0 
699.8 
760.2 
252.4 



9<a 



486.5 
196.2 
777.0 
880.1 

1,111.8 
200.7 
821.9 
768.1 
268.6 
265.0 
588.9 
654.0 
286 7 
717.2 

1,049.0 
940.7 

1,181.6 
982.6 
489.0 

1,408.8 
862.2 

1,088.8 
982.5 
689.0 
907.5 
508.8 
691.8 
996.7 

1,047.5 

1,526.2 
286.6 
568 
890.8 
797.2 
515.6 
806.1 
185.8 
178.0 
697.8 
780.9 
981.8 
919.8 
983.1 
555.0 
631.8 
288.1 
898.1 

1,408.2 
641.5 
844.1 
646.8 

1.657.9 
644.8 
701.9 
228.1 
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468 


94.9 


169 


95.2 


627 


95.6 


820 


95.6 


978 


93.1 


197 


97.8 


268 


97.6 


658 


96.1 


S85 


94.0 


220 


96.2 


45'i 


94.8 


492 


94.9 


202 


96.8 


501 


95.4 


892 


96.0 


819 


98.9 


768 


95.1 


978 


94.0 


478 


91.9 


998 


94.0 


, 718 


98.2 


900 


98.8 


908 


94.5 


688 


92.7 


829 


94.2 


878 


94.0 


«48 


98.1 


908 


95.7 


778 


91.6 


1,319 


98.8 


200 


93.2 


473 


95.4 


792 


94.4 


632 


94.4 


541 


94.1 


829 


93.0 


129 


95.0 


82 


95 8 


575 


93.7 


784 


92.6 


880 


97.8 


839 


94.6 


964 


94.6 


488 


93.1 


501 


95.0 


148 


88.9 


364 


94.0 


1,382 


92.9 


615 


93.0 


697 


93.2 


518 


98.3 


1,438 


95.0 


546 


92.1 


787 


96.6 


181 


90.1 
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100.0 
82.0 

rr.4 

80.5 
82.0 
86.0 
80.0 
81.6 
88.9 
79 9 
79.5 
71.4 
82.2 
66.7 
81.6 
81.7 
64.5 
98.5 

100.0 
66.7 
77.1 
77.9 
02.0 
92.6 
86.0 
70.4 
87.8 
87.2 
67.6 
81.1 
65.0 
80.1 
84.0 
74.8 
90.9 

100.0 
66.0 
45.5 
77.5 
91.8 
87.7 
85.7 
92.8 
81.9 
89.4 
55.2 
85.9 
91.4 
89.1 
76.9 
74.8 
82.8 
78.0 
96.9 
71.7 
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Chase 

Chicago Lawu 

Clarke 

Colman 

Columbus 

Cooper 

Cornell 

Cummlngs 

DaTld Swing 

Dore 

Douglas 

tD. R. Cameron 

Drummond 

D. 8. Wentworth 

Eighteenth Street 

Ellen Mitchell 

Bills Avenue 

Emerson 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farragut 

Farren 

Fern wood 

Forest ville 

Foster 

Franklin . 

Froebel 

Fulton 

Galllstel 

Garfield 

George Howland 

George H. Thomas. . . 
♦George Schneider . . 

George W. Curtis 

Gladstone 

Goethe 

Goodrich 

Graham 

Grant 

Greene 

Greenwood Avenue.. 

Gresham 

Hamilton 

Hammond 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hartigan 

Harvard 

Haven 

Hawthorne 

Hayes 

Headley 

Healy 

Hedges 

Hendricks 

Henry Clay k 

Henry H. Nash 

Hermann Raster 

Hoerner 

Holden 

Holmes 

Horace Greeley , 

Horace Mann 
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1,257 


990.0 


652 


649.9 


1,753 


1,497.9 


789 


604.7 


989 


857.1 


1,563 


1,314 8 


752 


706.8 


319 


258.7 


1,081 


906.3 


1,085 


829.2 


1,866 


1,1»S.9 


508 


471.5 


1,185 


1,014.8 


1,417 


1,232.0 


411 


874 9 


1,921 


1,6<J3 8 


287 


228.8 


1,016 


829.2 


881 


729.6 


816 


659.9 


1.268 


1,088.7 


930 


775.6 


338 


286.8 


1,600 


1,423.3 


2,146 


1,754.6 


1,679 


1,351.1 


1,500 


1,235.5 


1,160 


911.8 


728 


692.5 


1,966 


1,58?.0 


1,196 


831.9 


764 


658.2 


755 


668.1 


1,024 


881.5 


002 


775.2 


1,189 


1,018.1 


1,348 


1,194.3 


1.596 


1,346.8 


876 


742.9 


1,141 


986.0 


975 


818.4 


489 


448.2 


1,241 


899.0 


1,479 


1,320.8 


839 


690.6 


1,671 


1,292.6 


318 


270.8 


339 


260.7 


1,<)96 


862.1 


1,259 


1,088.4 


961 


791.1 


745 


670.4 


1,466 


1,317.7 


569 


478 


1,148 


987.0 


396 


813.8 


1,011 


846.2 


520 


420.5 


168 


115.4 


2.091 


1,705.1 


1,660 


1,843.1 


722 


649.1 


825 


709.3 
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926.3 
508.9 

1,487.6 
556.0 
804.7 

1,249.6 
659.8 
239.1 
856.0 
752.8 

1,101.2 
442.9 
953.5 

1,124.4 
360.2 

1,492.5 
211.5 
780.0 
681.2 
697.5 

1,032.3 
722.1 
269.4 

1,338.5 

l,.'i88.7 

1,272.9 

1,183.0 
832.1 
548.6 

1,478.7 
786.5 
611.6 
622.8 
832.8 
730.2 
959.1 

1,106.4 

1,284.4 
701.9 
916.9 
762.2 
418.4 
846.0 

1,282.4 
641.0 

1,223.5 
250.8 
288.4 
788.8 

1,025.6 
788.9 
638.9 

1,146.3 
442.9 
918.9 
293.8 
799.0 
395.2 
106.3 

1,596.4 

1,256.8 
609.1 
664.8 
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CLi 


flk^ 


Oi^ 


584 


93 6 


60.0 


461 


92.5 


83.1 


1,216 


96.0 


81.2 


567 


91.9 


92.1 


786 


93.9 


91.7 


915 


95.0 


70.0 


637 


93.3 


76. a 


213 


92.4 


82.3- 


727 


94.3 


80.» 


576 


91.4 


70.0 


1,130 


92.1 


95.3 


443 


94.U 


93.9 


772 


94.0 


76.1 


959 


91 3 


77.9 


805 


96.1 


81 a 


1,456 


92.0 


89.7 


2U5 


92.4 


90.0 


686 


94.1 


82.7 


674 


93.4 


78.7 


662 


90.5 


85.2 


771 


95. U 


71.1 


593 


93.1 


76.6 


246 


93.9 


m.s 


1,048 


94.0 


73.6 


1.453 


90.3 


82. ft 


1,165 


94 2 


86.2 


900 


95.7 


72.& 


737 


91.2 


80.8 


58S 


92.5 


90.8 


965 


90.3 


60.8 


586 


94.6 


70.3 


504 


98.7 


77.& 


454 


93.0 


67.9 


789 


94.6 


89 5 


632 


94.2 


81.6 


772 


94.7 


76.2 


1,166 


92.6 


OT.ft 


1,173 


91.7 


87.1 


689 


94.6 


92.8 


801 


93.0 


81.8 


769 


91.9 


93.9 


407 


94.0 


90.8 


635 


94.0 


59.5 


981 


93.3 


74.8 


547 


92.8 


79.2 


1,003 


94.7 


77.6^ 


212 


92.4 


78.2 


242 


91.4 


92.8 


740 


91.6 


85.ft 


860 


94.2 


79.0 


613 


93.4 


74.a 


629 


95.8 


98.8 


959 


94.0 


78.7 


317 


92.7 


66.3 


937 


93.1 


94.9 


27.5 


9:i.6 


87.6 


651 


94.0 


76.9 


349 


92.7 


81.8 


101 


91.8 


87.5 


1,838 


93.6 


78.2 


1,130 


a3.i 


84.1 


512 


98.8 


790 


66S 


98.7 


94.1 
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Huron Street 

Irvinif 

Irying Park 

James W. Soott 

James R. Doolittle, Jr 

Jefferson 

Jefferson Park 

J. L. Marsh 

J. N. Thorp 

John Crerar 

John Bricsson 

John McLaren 

ijohn M. Smyth 
ones 

Keith 

Kenwood 

Kershaw 

Kinjf 

Kinzie 

Knickerbocker 

Komensky 

KoRciusoo 

LaPayette 

LanfTiand 

La Salle 

Lawndale 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linne 

Logan 

Lonicfellow 

Louis Nettelhorrft 

Lowell 

Lyman Trumbull 

Madison Avenue 

Madison Street 

Manlerre 

Mark Sheridan 

Marquette 

Marshall 

M6AUi8ter 

MoClellan 

MoCosh 

McPherson 

Medill 

Monteflore 

Morris 

Moseley 

Motley 

Mullifiran < 

M. W. Fuller 

Myra Bradwell 

Newberrv 

Normal Practice 

Norwood Park 

Oakland 

Oak Ridge 

Oak Street 

Oeden 

OToole 

Parkman 

Park Manor 

Parkside 
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728 


589.2 


587.8 


493 


91.2 


88.6 


U8S 


846.7 


796.5 


651 


94.0 


76.9 


9S0 


823.0 


762.8 


784 


92.6 


89.2 


559 


455.9 


428.0 


485 


98.6 


95.8 


1,400 


1,225.8 


1,180.5 


1,087 


92.2 


84.6 


UIO 


756.0 


714.8 


708 


94.5 


98.0 


419 


369.0 


887.8 


318 


91.5 


86.8 


878 


296.9 


278.9 


278 


98.9 


91.9 


1,088 


888.0 


764.7 


818 


91.2 


97.6 


877 


761.6 


715.0 


600 


94.0 


78.7 


1,148 


972.1 


907.5 


727 


93.4 


74.8 


1,282 


1,057.0 


994.8 


1,022 


94.6 


H6.7 


81 


289.2 


222.1 


819 


92.8 


183.8 


885 


601.4 


541.6 


898 


90.0 


66.1 


764 


608.1 


554.1 


463 


91.1 


76.1 


579 


485.5 


448.0 


443 


92.3 


91.2 


1,887 


1,1838 


1.111.2 


a')0 


98.7 


71.8 


927 


768.8 


707.9 


690 


92.7 


90.4 


522 


404.9 


865.5 


387 


90.2 


83.1 


1.057 


926.2 


880.9 


764 


95.1 


82.6 


1,042 


910.8 


861.1 


537 


94 5 


59.0 


801 


672.6 


628.7 


41-i 


92.7 


61.8 


1,466 


1,281.9 


1,222.4 


1,104 


96.4 


86.1 


877 


690.7 


650.9 


638 


94.0 


92.4 


1.8)12 


1,128.0 


1,071.1 


811 


95.0 


71.9 


781 


661.7 


619.2 


596 


98.6 


90.1 


1,244 


1,044.6 


975.4 


970 


93.4 


92.8 


1,867 


1,172.8 


1,105.7 


928 


94.3 


79.1 


572 


496 1 


450.7 


376 


90.8 


75.8 


925 


828.0 


772.8 


708 


94.0 


85.4 


806 


698.6 


658.1 


504 


94.2 


72.1 


1,207 


1,074.4 


1,016.4 


900 


94;6 


83.8 


1,519 


1,297.0 


1,282.8 


1,161 


96.0 


89.6 


59 


816.5 


293.7 


383 


92.8 


121.0 


922 


800.6 


748.0 


696 


92. 8 


86.9 


148 












1,068 


908.6 


848. R 


77:-' 


93.4 


86.6 


1,070 


868.9 


808.9 


704 


92.5 


81.0 


1,617 


1,891.6 


1,820.0 


1,188 


94.9 


85.4 


818 


689.0 


047.5 


68U 


98.8 


98.6 


1,154 


918.2 


844.2 


730 


92.4 


80.0 


1,807 


1.064.2 


999.6 


1,013 


93.9 


95.2 


1,059 


897.1 


826.9 


794 


91.0 


88.6 


799 


698.5 


658.1 


545 


94 2 


78.0 


776 


659.8 


615.4 


458 


93.3 


69.4 


1,800 


1,086.8 


968.6 


7t»8 


92.8 


67.8 


1,170 


997.5 


944.4 


756 


94.6 


75.8 


1,412 


1,182.9 


1,041.0 


790 


91.9 


69.7 


1,028 


867.9 


819.8 


689 


94 3 


79.4 


1,214 


1,043.0 


987.0 


832 


94.6 


79.8 


861 


782.1 


688.8 


601 


93.4 


82.1 


1.201 


1,023.5 


931.8 


782 


91.0 


76.4 


1..566 


1,359.0 


1,291.2 


1,004 


95.1 


78.9 


497 


408.9 


3a'S.8 


328 


94.0 


80.2 


ia5 


151.5 


139.5 


155 


92.0 


102.3 


790 


649.0 


596.6 


540 


91.8 


83.2 


568 


501.7 


466.8 


369 


92.0 


73.5 


1.010 


793.2 


754.9 


667 


96.1 


84.1 


1,«99 


920.7 


856.5 


805 


93.0 


87.4 


843 


67". 6 


632.8 


418 


94.4 


62 3 


1,254 


1,059.8 


986.0 


928 


93.0 
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588 


440.8 


410.2 


828 


932 


74.5 


597 


496.0 


458.9 


349 


02.5 
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Peabody , 

Phil Sheridan 

Pickard , 

Polk Street 

Pre>cott , 

Pulaski , 

Pullman , 

Bayenswood 

Ray 

Bavmond 

*Richard Yates 

Riverdale , 

Rogers 

Rogers Park 

Rose Hill , 

Ryerson 

Scammon 

Scanlan 

Schiller 

Seward 

Sheldon 

Sherman 

Sherwood 

Shields 

Skinner 

Springer 

Stony Island Avenue 

Sumner 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Tennyson . 

Thomas Chalmers 

Thomas Hoyne 

Throop 

Tllden 

Tllton 

Van Vllssingen 

Victor P. Lawson — 

Voii Humboldt 

Walsh 

Walter Scott 

Ward 

Washburne 

Washington 

W. C. Goudy 

Webster 

Wells 

West Pullman 

Whittier 

Wicker Park 

*Wm. Penn Nixon — 

Woodlawn 

Worthy 

Yale 

Deaf Mute 

Totals 
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967 

1JS90 

1,068 

1,178 

1,2-^9 

G97 

1,090 

1,046 

1,089 

1.130 

1,312 

160 

931 

615 

161 

1,197 

1,068 

616 

l,3il 

1,197 

626 

1,452 

1,440 

678 

1,373 

702 

217 

938 

1,203 

642 

901 

1,431 

818 

1,047 

924 

881 

1,051 

99 

1,974 

1,555 

649 

783 

1,873 

1.113 

607 

1,021 

l.a56 

663 

1,287 

1,646 

841 

893 

582 

888 

113 
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868.4 

1,018.9 
961.7 
841.5 
921.3 
618.9 
882.3 
893.2 
888.6 
979.6 

1,032.6 
116.0 
760.8 
512.1 
127.6 

1,098.0 
797.8 
486.3 

1,095.0 

1,031.3 
507.0 

1,216.0 

1,248.7 
543.1 

1,070.3 
598.9 
169.3 
820.0 

1,000.9 
546.3 
764.0 

1,121.3 
650.2 
925.0 
745.8 
706.4 
881.8 
414.2 

1,765.5 

1,280.1 
532.3 
6.55.3 

1,457.6 
963.8 
538.1 
832.6 

1,579.6 
589.4 

1,046.9 

1,489.0 

692.6 

774.9 

59.2 

776.2 



225,718 190,471.5 
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818.6 

921.1 

903.2 

780.5 

858.0 

576.2 

826.8 

831.7 

824.7 

909.4 

988.5 

104.9 

721.7 

480.9 

• 116.8 

936.5 

781.0 

446.2 

1,024.1 

954.3 

474.7 

1,112.5 

1,167.2 

493.4 

983.0 

567.8 

156.7 

766.4 

931.5 

509.3 

701.6 

1,052.0 

600.0 

880.4 

694.6 

682.5 

812.3 

892.6 

1,675.4 

1,203.8 

487.9 

609.2 

• 1,307.6 

899.1 

492.1 

775.2 

1,493.9 

501.3 

1,012.7 

1,424.8 

632.1 

718.7 

59.2 

716.3 



178,192.4 
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1,118 
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896 
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776 
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418 
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993 
467 
910 
531 
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769 
255 
1.766 
1,026 
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546 
1,001 
812 
421 
752 
1,169 
475 
1,064 
1,321 
530 
697 
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81.2 
79.5 
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74.0 
88.1 
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88.7 
76.5 
89.9 
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♦ Opened January, 1897. 
t Opened April, 1897. 
t Opened May, 1897. 
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^^ Death is another life. We bow our heads 
At going out, we think, and enter straight 
Another golden chamber of the King's, 
Larger than this we leave, and love her.*' 



CHARLES H. FORD, 

Principal of the Calhoun School, died January 8, 1897. 
He was born in Abeiah, Syria, his father being stationed 
there by the Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Board. His 
family returned to Geneseo, 111., when he was nine years old. 
He graduated from Williams College in 1877. He was a 
science teacher in the State Normal School at Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, for four years, and in the Cook County Normal School 
for one year. In 1883 he was elected principal of the Calhoun 
School, where he remained until his death. Mr. Ford was 
distinguished for his honesty, zeal and energy in all public 
affairs. He heartily co-operated with citizens in all civic 
movements for clean streets and alleys, for the enforcement 
of the laws for public improvements. He never limited his 
work to the school hours, but was constantly working on new 
plans which he thought would benefit his school. He de- 
voted much time and money to the collection of a fine 
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museum from the World's Fair for the Calhoun School, and 
also secured collections for other schools, which have proved 
valuable in elementary science study. He watched the con- 
struction of the Drainage Canal, taking many photographs of 
sections, and investigating the evidences of glacial deposits. 
He had nearly finished a book whi.ch he intended to publish 
for school children, entitled ** Footprints of the Ice King.** 

Mr. Ford had the confidence and esteem of his associates 
in the Principals* Association ; he was trusted by the people, 
honored by his teachers and loved by his pupils. 



JOHN H. TEAR, 

Principal of the Washington School, died February 15, 
1897. He was born in McLean County, Illinois, in 1855. He 
began teaching near his home in 1874, and later attended 
the State Normal School, graduating in 188 1. He was prin- 
cipal of the school at Astoria, Illinois, two years, superintend- 
ent of schools at Delavan, Illinois, four years, came to Chicago 
in September, 1887, to become principal of the Humboldt 
School, was transferred to the Washington School in 1889, 
where he remained until his death. 

Mr. Tear was a student of educational systems and prin- 
ciples. He was practical, and measured the value of. all 
theories by what they would do for children. He was pro- 
gressive, and tested methods before adopting them. He was 
honest, earnest, patient, modest, charitable, faithful. His 
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teachers respected, trusted, honored him. His pupils loved 
him. His associates in the Principals* Association, in the 
Institute of Education, in the State Teachers* Association, 
and in every department of educational work, recognized his 
stability of character, his untiring energy in his profession, 
his clear perception of the true ends of education, and his 
hearty co-operation in all movements for greater efficiency. 
His life was an illustration of the motto which he often 

urged upon his pupils : 

** TV? be thoroughly in earnest is every things 
To be anything short of it is nothing'* 



The following names are recorded upon this page in 
loving remembrance of their labors and their fellowship. 
Only Time*s eternal record can reveal the good they wrought 
in the young lives committed to their care : 

** They saw a hand you cannot see. 
Which beckoned them away'* 

MILLIE WATSON WHITLOCK. 

Rogers School^ died April 20, i8g6. 

LU EAVES BARRETT. 

Belle Plaine School^ died July 77, i8g6. 

MAUDE CARTER. 

Talcott School, died ftfly 2j, i8g6. 

ROSE C. RENNE. 

Lowell School, died August jo, i8g6. 

GRACE E. Mcculloch. 

Blue Island Avenue School, died August j/, i8<)6. 
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LYOIA CLAPP. 

Emerson School, died September 14, i8g(>. 

HEOWIQ BRAUSCH. 

Goodrich School, died September, i8g6. 

I8ABCL MCLAREN. 

Agassiz School, died September, i8g6. 

EMMA. F. DAVIS. 

Central Park School, died December 2g, i8g6. 

LIZZIE M. YOUNG. 

King School, died March 5, i8<p7. 

LOISE M. FO8KETTE. 

Talcott School, died March 6, i8g'j. 

ISABEL FULTON. 

Hammond School, died March 8, i8g7. 

MARY N. NEVILLE. 

Hawthorne School, died March 20, i8gj. 

ELIZABETH EVANS. 

Lawndale School, died March 27, i8gy. 

LAURA KEANE TURNER. 

Sheldon School, died May 5, i8gj. 



*' Life! We've been long together. 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
*Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps 'twill cost a stgh, a tear. 
Then steal away, give little warning ; 

Choose thine own time. 

Say not •' Good Night,** but in some brighter clime 
Bid me ** Good Morning.*' 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

FINANCE. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago : 

Your Committee on Finance respectfully presents their 
report, in detail, of the expenditures on account of the Board 
of Education for the school year ending June 30, 1897, as 
follows : 

school tax fund. 
Salaries— 

Superintendents and Teachers. $4,044,643 97 

Less amount charfced to School Fund and tui- 
tion fees $ 522,643 97 

Less for salaries of teachers of Special Studies 676.400 51 

$1,199,044 48 

$2,845,599 49 

Office employes 57,369 25 

Engineers and janitors 375,829 74 

School Sites— 

Addition to Ward School lot '. $ 1,640 00 

Northwest comer Bdgewood avenue and Catalpa place 15,000 00 

Addition to Bryant School lot 900 00 

Addition to Calhoun School lot 9.000 00 

John M. Smyth School lot (paid Mrs. Ryan for possession of 

house 300 00 

Addition to Medill School lot. 23,475 00 

Northeast comer Ingleside avenue and Fifty-fourth street 

(two quarterly payments) 875 00 



$ 51.190 00 

New Buildings — 

On account of contracts for erection of $1,003,973 13 
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Incidsntal Expenses in Connection with Erection of New 
Buildings— 

Fences and sidewalks $ 19,897 28 

Watchmen's services 8.472 26 

Cleaning buildlnKS and removing rubbisli 026 68 

Heating during process of erection 6,890 29 

Grading yard, Healy School lot 280 00 

Curb wall, Phil. Sheridan School lot 2,790 00 

Iron stairs, J. N. Thorp School building 600 00 



Furnisuino New Buildings — 

Seats and desks $ 3i,330 07 

Chairs 2,489 84 

Clocks 178 40 

Bookcases 4,017 00 



$ 89,856 45 



Architect's Department— 

Salaries of Architect and assistants $ 24,633 61 

Draughting supplies 914 91 

Car fare 539 00 

Printing 140 85 

Furniture 92 80 

Reference books 275 21 



t 100 00 


85 00 


25 75 


45 00 


700 


3 50 


120 50 


10 00 


59 00 


4 95 


2 25 


3 75 


5 00 


13 94 


94 00 


29 25 


81 50 


I 11 25 


160 00 


487 20 


169 75 


240 00 


5 00 


58 80 


10 80 



$ 89,014 81 



Permanent Improvements— 

Wire Window Gaatds and Hand Rails for the 
following named School Buildings: 

Lake High $ 

Agassiz 

Carpenter 

Columbus 

Drummond 

Fallon 

Hancock 

Hermann Raster. 
Horace Mann — 

Humboldt 

Huron Street .... 

Kinzie 

Manierre 

Moseley 

Mulligan 

Prescott 

Springer 

$ 590 89 

Earth Filling and Cindering on the following 
named School Lnt»: 

West Division High $ 

Adams 

Avondale 

Beaubien 

Bismarck 

Brownell 

Burnside 

Calumet Avenue. 



$ 26,585 38 
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Carter $ 

Charles Warrington Earle : 

Cooper , 

D. R. Cameron 

Drexel 

Garfield 

George Schneider 

Gladstone 

Gresham 

Hammond 

Hartigan 

Hendricks 

Henry H. Nash 

Hermann Raster 

Horace Greeley 

John Ericsson 

John McLaren 

John M. Smyth 

J. R. Doolittle 

King 

Langland 

Lawndale 

Linne 

Longfellow , 

McClellan 

M. W. PuUer 

Morris 

Natt Avenue 

O'Toole 

Peabody 

Phil. Sheridan 

Pulaski 

Richard Yates 

Sherman 

Swing 

Victor P. Lawson 

Von Humboldt , 

Whittier 

Wm. Penn Nixon 

Construction of Water Closets in Connection with 
Old BuUatngs: 

Brighton 

Colman 

Cooper 

La Salle 

John McLaren 

Ogden 

Sherman 

Taylor 

Von Humboldt 

Venetian Blinds at the /(^lowing named School 
Bvildings: 
Farren .' $ 



$ 58 70 


290 90 


260 


320 00 


20 00 


19 20 


400 00 


45 00 


144 40 


13 20 


47 75 


29 70 


315 85 


80 00 


96 25 


600 


11 00 


198 32 


16 00 


15 75 


2 55 


300 


276 60 


15 00 


54 00 


12 60 


115 00 


265 00 


20 00 


66 06 


1,805 68 


844 50 


600 00 


44 00 


15 00 


525 10 


395 00 


34 20 


601 30 


$ 1,069 00 


1,610 00 


64 03 


1,463 00 


1,473 00 


1,426 00 


1,285 00 


14 70 


1,433 00 



$ 8,920 93 



$ 9,837 70 



12 50 
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MoPherson $ 10 35 

Sumner .* 23 00 

Tennyson 16 20 

Yon Humboldt 14 58 

Walter Scott 62 25 



188 88 



Fitting up Additional Rooms in the foUoioing 
named School Buildings: 

LakeHigh $ 1,560 00 

Lake View High 882 64 

South Chicago High 60 00 

Avondale 854 47 

Belle Plaine 169 25 

Blaine 866 89 

Bryant 98 80 

Carpenter 1,089 71 

Douglas 108 15 

D.S. Wentworth 1,639 00 

George W. Curtis 410 60 

Hawthorne 27 40 

Mannlerre 77 50 

Marshall -.•. 283 10 

Prescoit 99 25 

Rogers Park 251 02 

Swing 47 25 

Tennyson 04 00 

Wicker Park 107 95 



Drinking Fountains in Basements of the follow- 
ing named School Buildings: 

D.S. Wentworth. $ 182 00 

Soammon 224 00 

Wm. P. Nixon 128 00 



Gas Service Pipe and Fixtures in the following 
named School Buildings: 

English High and Manual Training $ 89 00 

A. H. Burley 171 42 

Bass 116 75 

Brentano 48 00 

Burr 187 89 

Chase 106 61 

Franklin 266 61 

Garfield 60 30 

George Schneider 152 28 

Goethe 102 40 

Graham 19 00 

Greenwood Avenue 178 52 

J. N. Thorpe 5 95 

John Crerar 57 20 

John M.Smyth 115 57 

Kozminskl 246 43 

Marshall 208 10 

McClellan 84 69 



$ 7,105 48 



479 00 
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Phil Sheridan $ 61 80 

Polk Street 14 00 

Richard Yates 210 14 

Thomas Chalmers 74 00 

Wm. P. Nixon 14 80 

Supply Room 79 OO 



Flag Poles at the/oUaiolng namtd School Buildings: 

Bnrroiurhs $ 118 00 

Calhoun 183 00 

Central Park 126 00 

Emerson . 122 00 

Forest Glen 88 00 

Hayes 126 00 

Hendricks 126 00 

Madison Avenue 25 00 

Norwood Park 118 00 

Ofirden 114 00 

Riverdale 58 00 

Seward 128 00 

Ward 125 00 



Electric Gongs at the following named School Buildings: 

A. H. Burley $ 8760 

D. R. Cameron : 26 00 

D. S. Wentworth 25 00 

Poster 29 00 

Franklin 102 00 

Geon?e Schneider SO 00 

•Goodrich 26 00 

Hawthorne 22 00 

Healy 80 00 

H. H. Nash 29 50 

John M. Smyth '. . . . 88 00 

Kozminski 39 00 

Marshall 52 00 

Mcaellan 29 00 

Medill 6 00 

Newberry 4 50 

Phil Sheridan 47 00 

Pickard 41 00 

Pulaski 26 00 

Richard Tates 41 00 

Talcott 89 50 

Tilden 37 50 

Victor F. Lawson '. 89 00 

Walter Scott 29 80 

W. P. Nixon 22 00 



Cement Sidewalks at the following named Scohol 
Buildings : 

Clarke $ 1,416 38 

Marshall 1,204 82 

Ray 126 62 



$ 2,560 81 



$ 1,845 00 



$ 84830 



$ 2,747 82 
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Ce/ne* t Floors in Vu foUowing named School 
BuUdina* : 

J.L.Marsh $ 20180 

VonHamboldt 472 95 

$ «74 75 

Snow Guards at the foUowing named School 
Buildings : 

Colman $ .44 00 

Knickerbocker 87 00 

$ 131 00 

Y\XX\j\g up supply room and workshop 11,741 32 

Kemoyini: frame building from Pacific School 

lot to a site on school fund property, near 
Hanson Park, fitting up same for use as a 
branch of the Wm. Penn Nixon School 5,024 02 

Alterations and Improvements at the foUoicing 

named School Buildings: 

Manual Training, additional windows $ 52 20 

Central Park, coal shed 18 81 

D. 8. Wentworth, covered passageway 10 58 

Forest Glenn, boring well 62 40 

Goodrich, bathroom 125 00 

Gresham, covered passageway 22 35 

Holden, iron gates 110 00 

Humboldt, Principal's office 75 54 

Newberry, l^indergarten 448 40 

Oak Ridge, kindergarten 79 99 

Riverdale, outhouses 42 00 

Scanlan, outhouses 16 70 

Von Humboldt, kindergarten 270 66 

Surveying 410 50 

$ 1.745 18 

Genkral Kepairs— 

Masonry and brick work $ 476 50 

Lathing and plastering 4,696 78 

Mixed paints, oil, white lead, etc 3,698 38 

Calcimining 18,890 60 

Repairing and painting roofs 4,238 48 

Repairs to iron, tin and sheet metal work 5,289 10 

Renewal of and relining urinal troughs 138 67 

Plumbing, sewerage and gas fitting 9,263 57 

Cleaning water closet vaults 564 00 

Window glass and putty , . 2,281 62 

Blackboards 2,467 56 

Cleaning buildings 05 00 

Hardware and nails 3,925 04 

Lumber for sidewalks, fences, etc 14,257 36 

Repairing cement floors 2,124 93 

Sash, doors and mouldings ' 283 55 

Carpenters' and laborers' wages 45.769 58 

Keep and care of horses 4,792 22 

Whitewashing 1,954 50 

Repairs to wagons, buggies and harness 821 40 

Relaying floors of old buildings 588 06 



$ 53,800 08 
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Painting;, fn:tiinlnir and oiling the interior woodwork of old 

buildings % 9,439 00 

Painting exterior wood, brick, stone and metal work, 

fences^eto 4,739 15 

Removing ashes and rubbish 2,715 46 

Fitting up branches , 6,882 18 

Delivering lumber, hardware, etc., from supply room to 

school buildings 4,084 05 

Horses and buggies 347 50 

Restoring rented buildings 479 95 

Repairing Venetian blinds 1,361 00 

Repairing scales 443 01 

Repairing flag poles 344 80 

Moving old buildings \ 90 00 

Rebuilding Irving Park School 8,435 00 

Removing supplies from burned building 761 95 

Insurance 40 00 

Derrick 50 00 



$ 161,819 90 



Heatiko Apparatus— 

Addition to steam heating apparatus for Everett School 

building $ 2,825 96 

Heat Regulation in the following named School 

Buildings : 

ArmourStreet $ 40 00 

Carpenter 75 00 

Goethe 50 00 

Marshall 126 00 

Ravenswood 75 00 

Tilton 195 00 

Von Humboldt 60 00 

$ 610 00 

Smokeless Furnaces in the following named School 

Buildings: 

HydeParkHigh S 500 00 

North Division High 400 00 

Cooper 450 00 

Douglas 686 00 

Grant 450 00 

Greenwood Avenue 400 00 

Jefferson 450 00 

Moseley 450 00 

Thos.Hoyne 500 00 , ^„ ^^ 

% 4,286 00 

Covering Steam Pipes in the following named 
School Buildings: 

A.H.Burley S 206 45 

Burr 351 89 

Charles Warrington Earle 133 94 

Cornell 159 49 

D.R. Cameron 201 99 

D. S. Wentworth 188 76 

Everett , 82 36 

Poster 214 55 

Pi-anklin 394 23 
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Georfpe Schneider $ 183 76 

Goodrich 124 48 

Henry H.Nash 194 72 

J.N. Thorp 160 81 

JohnM.Smyth 179 07 

Eozminski 215 83 

McCleUan 234 40 

Phil Sheridan 194 45 

Pickard ... 199 61 

Pulaski .. 170 70 

RichardYates 246 08 

Scanlan 177 08 

TUden 108 73 

Victor F.Lawson 191 63 

Wm. Penn Nixon 133 42 

$ 4,646 78 

MiSCELLAM BOnS — 

Ordinary repairs to steam heatin^r apparatus. . $ 14,164 60 

Ordinary repairs to furnaces and stoyes 5,985 54 

Cut lace gaskets and packing 740 81 

Engine and cylinder oil.. 548 76 

Inspecting boilers 1,091 60 

Repairing steam pipe coyering 680 72 

Bfflumeters 100 00 

Repairing heat regulating apparatus 696 75 

$ 24,008 68 

Apparatus and Furniture— 

Renewal of old seats and desks $ 8,864 65 

Principal's desks 900 OO 

Teachers' tables 1,885 96 

Chairs 1,243 84 

Clocks 1 ,346 40 

Repairing and cleaning clocks 827 90 

Bookcases and wardrobes 2,599 01 

Window shades 1,111 12 

Ink wells and glasses 916 26 

Repairing old furniture 7,647 47 

German teachers' tables 318 50 

Number tables 1,745 60 

Typewriters 183 75 

Labor reseating class rooms '. 1,868 15 

Model cases 1,994 80 

Amberg files 93 00 

Addressograph *'Clerk's office" , 200 00 

Gymnasium apparatus 75 00 

Rental op Property Occupied for School Purposes— 

School Fund lots $ 12,292 50 

Rooms and buildings 67,763 84 

Offices of Board of Education 14,849 96 

Fuel— 
Grammar and Pnmarv Schools: 

Soft coal $ 109,509 07 

Hard coal 34,584 00 



$ 35,877 42 



$ 32,770 91 



$ 94,906 80 
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$ 788 88 


679 90 


3,899 66 


1,826 00 


4,654 00 


11,945 77 


9,436 44 


287 76 


602 65 


482 72 


46 00 


671 50 


506 55 


618 24 


850 00 


8,296 80 


226 58 


251 15 


40 00 


5,400 99 


5,427 44 



Pineslabs $ 2,86184 

CarryiDj? In coal 28 26 

Inspecting scales '. . . 168 85 

School Supplies— 

Chalk crayons $ 

Slate pencils 

Lead pencils 

Pen holders 

Pens 

Writing paper 

Cap paper 

Note paper 

Ink 

Blank books and stationery 

City directories 

Blackboard rubbers 

Rent of telephone 

Wrapping paper and twine 

Insurance 

Postasre and postal cards 

Telegram charges 

Express charges and car fare 

Ribbons for diplomas 

Spelling tablets 

Arithmetic tablets 

School House Supplies— 

Floor brushes $ 4,471 06 

Com brooms 296 40 

Dustbrushes ^ 617 20 

Sto>:7e brushes 6 82 

Feather dusters » 132 12 

Wool dusters 364 50 

Scrub brushes 247 26 

Dust pans 79 80 

Water pails 144 60 

House savogran and soap 1,179 26 

Sponges 452 94 

Mops and mop handles 289 92 

Coal hods 73 50 

Coal scoops, 203 04 

Ash shovels 14 07 

Common shovels 38 25 

Snow shovels 120 00 

Wheel barrows 122 50 

Rubber hose , 253 28 

Boiler scrapers 45 00 

Ash hoes ,... 27 00 

Machine and keroslne oil 209 56 

Nubian iron enamel 308 00 

Oil cans 91 90 

Lanterns, wicks and globes 222 12 

Hand rakes 6 74 

Axes and axe handles 55 00 



$ 147,186 61 



$ 60,186 42 
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Buck saws $ 24 45 

Hammers 22 50 

Wrenches .' 70 14 

Thermometers 67 20 

Ink vents 60 00 

Tin cups and chains 436 32 

Picks and handles 4 80 

Window platforms 90 00 

Window poles 3*2 00 

Letter boxes 69 72 

Call bells and gongs 87 48 

Stove and metal polish 36 25 

Door mats 1,102 50 

Key rings J2 74 

Gas and connecting meters 1,553 45 

Ice and mineral water for offices 187 73 

Salt and lime 82 50 

Delivering supplies 874 50 

Electric lamps 22 68 

Pad locks 568 20 

Grass seed 106 00 

Police badges 14 80 

Matches and sundries - 16 92 

Waste paper baskets 131 35 

Lawn mowers 83 40 

Flags 832 50 

Step ladders 42 10 

Mortar hoes 82 36 

Corks 15 87 

Carpet sweepers 3 50 

Towels, etc 136 70 

Water, Rogers Park School 243 00 

Stone jugs 20 43 

Oil can boxes 46 00 

Augers 48 00 

Printing and Advertising— 

Publication of Annual Report. $ 623 16 

Publishing Proceedings of Board 2.371 51 

Miscellaneous printing 6,296 04 

Advertising 1,374 52 

Engrossing resolutions and testimonials 130 00 

Diplomas 917 25 

Evening Schools— 

Teachers' salaries $ 55,394 75 

Engineers' and janitors* salaries 5,306 75 

Gas, electric light and kerosene oil 4,354 70 

Fuel 1,735 80 

Printing. 404 60 

Posting notices ''Opening of Evening Schools" 75 00 

Text books 123 48 

Lamps and fixtures 4 50 



$ 17,249 21 



S 11,712 48 



$ 67,399 58 



$ 71,222 rO 



S 15,548 36 
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School Librariks, Etc.— 

Additions to school libraries $ 2,485 20 

Supplementary readers 16,052 77 

Maps, charts and reference books 1,946 18 

Pianos (from July 1 to December 81, 1896) 1,920 50 

RepairinfiT, tuning and moyinfr pianos (from July 1 to Decem- 

ber81,1896) 242 15 

Rent (Schiller Theater) 100 00 

Lunch at examination for teachers* certificates 25 00 

Museum iCalhoun School) 500 00 

Rebinding library and reference books 600 83 

; S 24.722 63 

Text Books— 

For use of Indigent pupils *. $ 23,298 31 

Annexation— 

Matured bonds $ 32,870 00 

Interest coupons 38,352 70 

OoMPULsoRY Education— 

Salaries of Superintendent and Clerk. . . .' $ 3.579 30 

Salaries of Attendance Agents 11,955 06 

Printing 14 00 

High Schools— 

Salaries of Superintendent and teachers S 351,235 95 

Salaries of engineers and janitors 22,595 49 

Stenographer and typewriter 720 00 

Fuel 7,056 52 

Gas 570 15 

Reference books, maps, charts, etc 2,333 95 

Repairs to heating apparatus 1,096 73 

Miscellaneous repairs 5,671 67 

Printing 448 48 

Philosophical apparatus 305 39 

Laboratory supplies 1,861 77 

Supplies "Drawing Department" 231 66 

Diplomas 1,888 10 

Tuning pianos 47 60 

Pianos 816 00 

Rebinding books 128 11 

Ink 22 58 

English High And Manual Training— 

Salaries of teachers '. . . $ 27,749 00 

Salaries of engineer and janitor 1,734 50 

Rent for lot and building 5,657 34 

Fuel 610 38 

Gas 132 40 

Cases, tables, etc 1,142 88 

Tools and machinery ... 8,053 72 

Shop supplies 2,462 06 

Philosophical apparatus 140 96 

Laboratory supplies 100 28 



$396,580 05 
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Reference books, maps, charts, etc $ 20 60 

Drawing paper. Ink, etc 286 80 

Printing 119 47 

Insurance 600 00 

Electric power 174 19 

Repairing heating apparatus 524 82 

Miscellaneous repairs 508 81 

Ptting up new building 6,284 12 

Moving, repairing, storing, etc . , machinery 1,50000 

Manual Training at thb House op Correction— 

Salaries of teachers $ 5,297 00 

Salaries of engineer 1,595 00 

Tools and machinery .'.^ 4,672 87 

Shop supplies 806 87 

Fuel 50 1 24 

Text books, etc 52 70 

Pitting up building 713 74 

Earth filling 114 00 

Typewriter 70 00 

Manual Training in Grammar Schools— 

Salaries of teachers $ 15,224 00 

Tools and machinery 3,299 69 

Shop supplies 3,696 20 

Normal School— 

Salaries of teachers. Normal $ 32,236 50 

Salaries of teachers. Normal Practice 11,221 25 

Salaries of engineer and janitor 2,661 15 

Fuel 1,322 99 

Gas 105 40 

Rent 1,751 73 

Reference books, etc 1,688 63 

Miscellaneous repairs 3,517 85 

Printinf? department 1,272 90 

School supplies 444 85 

Kindergarten supplies 66 50 

Laboratory supplies 120 83 

Manual training supplies 179 55 

Philosophical apparatus 649 65 

' Document files, desks, chairs, etc 574 41 

Metallic shelves, stairway and balcony 1,104 60 

Lunch, ^'teachers examination" 80 00 

Telephone 41 30 

Sprinkling 60 00 

Surveying 24 00 

Benches, tools, etc.. Manual Training Department 179 12 

Care of school grounds 218 13 

Music- 
Salaries of teachers $ 21,329'25 

Stenographer and typewriter 360 00 

Music readers 3,748 40 

4 



$ 56,801 83^ 



$ 13,823 42^ 



S 22,219 89* 



$ 69,371 24; 
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Music charts $ saoo 

School songs * 110 46 

Printing 70 15 

Repairing, toning and moving pianos, (January 1 to June 

80,1897) 198 46 

Rentpianosfrom.January 1 to JuneS0.189r 1-^? 00 



Drawimq — 

Salaries of teachers $ 17,824 f 

Stenographer and typewriter 360 00 

Drawing paper 5,511 30 

Models and studies 914 87 

Drawing boolcs 296 02 

Lead penciis 4,674 84 

Colored pencils 647 50 

Bnvelopes 120 00 

Baskets 37 25 

Scissors 476 54 

Colored tablets 1,240 00 

Mounting board 836 80 

Glue 82 00 

Fixatlf 147 00 

Plants 8 54 

Picture hooks 38 20 

Printing 279 13 



$ 26,025 7a 



S 32,868 49 



Physical Cultubb— 

Salaries of teachers $ 10,134 25 

Wands 164 27 

Wand racks 147 65 

Indian clubs and dumb bells 660 00 

Indian clubs and dumb bell racks 253 65 

Qymnasium, Franklin School 553 60 

Piinting 204 12 

S 12,117 44 

Gebmak— 

Salaries of teachers $ 135,167 68 

Text books 1,630 50 

Printing 209 83 

$ 137,008 01 

KiNDKBOARTENS— 

Salaries of teachers $ 39.085 88 

Supplies 3,1 10 39 

Pianos 3,003 50 

Tuning and repairing pianos 124 40 

S 45,324 IT 

Deaf Mute Schools— 

Salaries of teachers $ 10,395 75 

Salary of janitor 420 00 

Fuel . 23 62 

Text books, maps, etc 42 70 

S 10,882 07 

Legal Expenses— 

Abstracts of title, court costs, etc $ 609 30 
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School Cbnsus— 

From July 1 to December 51, 1800: 

Superintendent and clerks' salaries $ 2,636 50 

Salaries of oanyassers 393 00 

Priming 165 77 

— ^ $ 8,195 27 

CONTINOBNT PUND— 

Vaocinating $ 2,400 00 

Surgeons' fees 62 00 

Engrossing resolutions 350 00 

Tuition, Morgan Park 38 00 

$ 2,844 00 

Special Assessments— 

Curbing, filling and pacing system of streets, Chase School 

lot. $ 2,080 21 

Curbing, filling and paving Moore street, Whittier School lot 544 62 

Curbing, filling and paving Lincoln street, Brighton School 

lot 425 99 

Curbing, filling and paving North Fifty-ninth street, Ander- 

sonville School lot 884 98 

Curbing, filling and paving Moore street, Whittier School lot 940 29 

Curbing, filling and paving Keeney avenue, Keeney Avenue 

Tacant lot 843 70 

Curbing, filling and paving Francisco street, John Ericsson 

School lot 43 10 

Curbing and filling Grace street, Blaine School lot 324 10 

Curbing and paving Lunt avenue, Rogers Park Branch 

School lot 556 16 

Curbing, grading and paving Fall street, Warren Avenue 

vacant lot 369 80 

Curbing, grading and paving Diversey avenue, Avondale 

Branch School lot 810 33 

Curbing, grading and paving Atlantic street, Parkman 

School lot 4 38 

■Curl ing, grading and paving Twenty-fourth street, Moseley 

School lot 678 67 

Curbing, erradlng and paving Congress street. West Division 

High School lot 73 32 

Grad.ng and paving Warren avenue, Brown School lot 282 92 

Curbin&r, grading and filling Lunt avenue, Rogers Park 

School lot 7 48 

Ourbing, grading and macadamizing Champlain avenue, 

McCosh School lot 824 34 

Curl ing, grading and macadamizing Madison avenue, Mad- 
ison Avenue School lot 1^82 71 

Water service pipes in West Thirteenth street, Doran School 

lot 42 78 

Water service pipes in West Taylor street, John Crerar 

School lot 5 18 

Water service pipes in North Troy street, Elston Road 

School lot 58 93 

Water service pipes in Ninety-third street. Stony Island 

School lot 6 28 

Water service pipes in Sixty-first street. Carter School lot. . 50 18 
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Water service pipes in Western avenue. Forest Hill School 

lot 

Water service pipes in Moore street, Whittier School lot. . . . 
Water service pipes In Ashland avenue, AndersonviUe 

School lot 

Water service pipes In N. 41st court, Beaubien School lot. . . . 
System of sewers in sundry streets, Rogers Park School lot 

Sewer in West Huron street, Ryerson School lot 

Sewer in West Taylor street, John Crerar School lot 

Sewer in Seipp avenue, Parkside School lot 

Sewer in Leavitt street, Leavitt street vacant lot 

Sewer in Hirsch street, Lowell School lot 

Sewer in Cbamplain avenue, McCosh School lot 

Drains in Escanaba avenue, Phil. Sheridan School lot 

Cement sidewalk on Princeton avenue, Sherwood School lot 

Cement sidewalk on Eda street, Raymond School lot 

Cement sidewalk on Princeton avenue, Bnglewood High 

School lot 

Cement sidewalk on Milwaukee avenue, Avondale School lot 
Cement sidewalk on Greenleaf avenue, Rogers Park School 

lot 

Cement sidewalk on Monroe avenue, J. W. Scott School lot 
Cement sidewalk on Eimbark avenue, Hyde Park High 

School lot 

Plank sidewalk on Avenue J, Taylor School lot 

Lamp posts on Austin avenue, Amerson School lot 

Lamp posts on North Forty-fourth street, Tilton School lot. 

Lamp posts on Lake street, Tilton School lot 

Lamp pbsts on Point street. Chase School lot 

Lamp posts on Fifty-fourth street, J. W. Scott School lot. . 

Lamp posts on Atlantic avenue, Sherwood School lot 

Lamp posts on Princeton avenue, Englewood High School 

lot 

Lamp posts on Rhodes avenue. Park Manor School lot 

Lamp posts on Washburne avenue, Gladstone School lot ... 

Lamp posts on Yorktown street, Everett School lot 

Lamp posts on N. 59th street, AndersonviUe School lot 

Lamp posts on N. 59th street, W. C. Goudy School lot 

Lamp posts on Paulina street, Hamilton School lot 

Lamp posts on School street, Hawthorne School lot 

Lamp posts on Sheldon street, Blaine School lot 

Lamp posts on Grace street, Blaine School lot 

Lamp posts on Greenleaf avenue, Rogers Park School lot. . . 

Lamp posts on Arnold avenue, Rogers Park School lot 

Lamp posts on Arnold avenue, Rogers Park Branch School 

lot 

Lamp posts on Ninety-third street. Bo wen School lot 

Lamp posts on Thirty-fifth street, Brighton School lot 

Lamp posts on Lincoln street, Brighton School lot 

Lamp posts on Champlain avenue, McCosh School lot 

Lamp posts on school walk, Englewood High School lot. . . 
General Taxes, 1888 



Total Expenditures on Account of School Tax Fund. 



( 66 28 


99 94 


41 18 


20d64 


6 16 


18 94 


8 07 


183 78 


810 05 


245 74 


474 57 


145 44 


14 48 


218 61 


12 28 


896 


8 18 


728 


12 78 


3 16 


15 61 


40 21 


51 28 


46 86 


29 83 


25 37 

• 


7 56 


,52 77 


32 16 


50 64 


50 93 


22 83 


29 33 


30 14 


48 59 


80 10 


30 14 


26 62 


48 80 


24 61 


61 64 


14 82 


45 18 


231 41 


20 16 


$ 14,197 51 


$6,080,427 40 
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SCHOOL FUND. 

Your Committee has audited the receipts and expenditures 
on account of the School Fund for the year ending June 30 
1897, which are as follows: 

INVESTMENT ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand for investment June 80, 1896 $ 258 85 

One per cent of six months' interest on $5,000 City of Chicago 7 

per cent tibnds in liquidation of premium paid thereon 25 00 

Four City of Chicago water certificates, Nos. 202, 203, 204, 205, 

face yalue $1,000 each, paid 4,000 00 

Three City of Chicago water certificates, Nos. ^8, 429. 480, face 

value $500 each, paid 1,500 00 

August Ooetze's mortgage note paid 1,000 00 

P. W. Harrison*s mortgage note paid 900 00 

Sarah E. Burhans* mortgage note, on account 200 00 

Nathaniel Dearborn's mortgage note paid 400 00 



EXPENDITURES. 

•Cash on hand for investmept June 80, 1897 



$ 8,283 85 



$ 8,288 35 



INCOME ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand June 80, 1896 

Rentals— 

Of School Fund property 

State School Tax— 

Total for 1896 

Intel tH on Investments— 

City of Chicago bonds $ 4,892 25 

Mortgage loans 36,377 92 



$ 80,360 86 

468,482 18 



280,049 58 



.Mtscellaneous— 

Tuition fees of non-resident pupils. . . 

Rebates on special assessments 

Court costs refunded 

Correction in teachers' pay rolls ..... 
School Tax Fund— 

Amount transferred to pay teachers. 



$ 41,270 17 

2,469 75 

152 02 

24 80 

125 18 

8,522,000 00 



EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries— 

Superintendents and teachers 

.Special Assessments— 

Sewer in Wentworth avenue $ 773 

System of sewers 21 67 

Curbinjr, grading and paving Le Moyne street. . 241 27 

Wates supply pipe in Armitage avenue 1,017 78 

Water supply pipe in Grand avenue 1,300 58 

Water supply pipe in North Robey street 348 08 



$4,044,643 97 



$4,344,038 98 



$ 2,937 11 
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Miseellaneoua— 

R 'nt of box in National Safety Deposit Vault. S 80 00 

Mai^ret O'Donoghne, dower in Barker lot. ... 75 00 
Appraisement of school property in District 4, 

T.41NmR. 14 40 00 

Abstract of title 81 60 

Courtoosts 164 11 

Insnrance, " Foot " property 7 50 

Insurance, *' Bartlett ** property 4 50 

$ 852 61 

Cash on hand in City Treasury June 80, 1897. . 297,000 29 



$4,344,938 98 



INVESTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

Your Committee also reports that, in accordance with 
their duties as prescribed in Section ii of the Rules and 
Regulations of the Board, they have examined the securities 
in the hands of the School Agent, representing the investment 

of the School Fund, and found them to agree with the record 

• 

of the Fund kept in the office of the Board. 

Amount of School Fund Principal June 29, 1896. ... $ 979,789 19 

Accretions to Fund, none. 

Amount of School Fund Principal June 30. 1897. . . 979,7S9 19 

INVESTED AS FOLLOWS : 

Bonds and Certificates— 

6 City of Chicago 7 per cent bonds $ 6,000 00 

34 City of Chicago 4^ per cent lx)nds 11,950 00 

835 City of Chicagro 4 per cent bonds 175,500 00 

15 City of Chicago 3.65 per cent bonds 1,500 00 

24 aty of Chicago 8% per cent bonds 23,000 00 

16 Hyde Park 4}4 per cent School Bonds 16,009 00 

Total bonds and certificates S 233,950 00 

Promissory Notes 250 00 

Mortgage Notes- 
John P. Neal and the Great Western Railroad 

Company, due May 1, 1938, interest 5 per cent. . $ 650,000 00 
James A. McCauley and Clifford A. Lake, due 

March 1, 1897, interest 6 per cent 3,750 00 

James A. McCauley and Clifford A. Lake, due 

March 1, 1897, interest 6 per cent 3,750 00 

Charles C. Housel, due December 18, 1901, inter- 
est 6 per cent 5»000 00 

Carl C. Lindquist, due March 22, 1899, interest 6 

per cent 8,500 00 

Brita Helena Billings, due March 15, 1899, inter- 
est 6 per cent 9,000 00 
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Orren V. Stookey, due June 21, 1897, interest 6% 
percent $ 3,500 00 

Sarah E. Burhans, due September 7, 1897. inter- 
est 6 per cent 1,900 CO 

Minnie W. Bo wen, due Octol>er 1, 1897, interest 6 
per cent 7,500 00 

Charles E. Stacey, due December 1, 1897, interest 
6 per cent 500 00 

A. B. Stevens, due November 18, 1897, interest 6 
per cent 1,500 00 

Henry Rosier, due September 10, 1899, interest 6 
percent 1,500 00 

Joseph McConnell, due September 16, 1897, in- 
terest 6 per cent 350 00 

Alice Smith, due November 28, 1897, interest 6 
per cent 1,600 00 

Otto F. Schennemann, due May 29, 1896, interest 
6 per cent 5,000 00 

James B. and Charles Garner, due January 22, 
1900, interest 6 per cent 4,500 00 

Henry Altman, due August 27, 1900, interest 6 
percent 8,000 00 

Ole J. I. Bodahl, due September 80, 1900, interest 
Gpercent ^ 2,000 00 

Total Mortgage Notes $ 717,850 00 

Real Estate— 

The "J. N. Barker Lot," being the S. 10 feet of 
Sub Lot 3, and the N. 10 feet of Sub Lot 4 of 
Lots 7 and 10, in Block 2, Fractional Section 15 
Add., taken in foreclosure of mortgage $ 3,000 00 

The '*Busby Lot," being the N. ^ of Lot 14, In 
Block 60, of Kussell, Mather & Roberts' Add. to 
Chicago, taken in foreclosure of mortgage 850 00 

The "Hegewisch Property," being Lot 5, in 
Block 10,»in Adolph Hegewlsch's Subdivision 
of part of S. ^ of Section 81, Township 37 
North, Range 15 East of 3d P. M., acquired by 
annexation of part of Township 37 N., R. 14 E. 1,500 00 

The "Bartlett Property," being Lots 65 and 56, in 
Block 4, in Hough & Reed's Add. to Washing- 
ton Heights, acquired by annexation of part of 
Township 37 N., R 14 E 400 00 

The "Foot Property," being Lots 2, 3, 4 and 24, 
In Block 1, in Norwood Park, a Sub. in Section 
6, 40, 13, taken in foreclosure of mortgage 2,000 00 

The "Millen Property," being the N. ^ of Lot 7, 
in Block 2, in Hilliard & Hill's Subdivision, in 
the N. W. 14, Section 17, 37, 14, taken in fore- 
closure of mortgage 200 00 



Total Real Estate $ 7,950 00 

Premium on bonds purchased 11,505 84 

Cash on hand for investment June 30, 1897 8,283 85 



$ 979,789 19 
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SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Your Committee has also audited the receipts and ex- 
penditures on account of the various Special Funds, held in 
trust by the School Agent, for the year ending June 30, 1897, 

as follows: 

RB0KIPT8. 

Cash on hand Jane so. 1896 $ 1,756 51 

Interest on Principal Invested on Account of— 

George Howland Fund $ 85 00 

Carpenter Fund 20 00 

Michael Reese Fund 40 00 

Moseley Book Fund 242 50 

Newberry Fund 20 00 

W. K. SuHivan Fund 6 00 

Holden Fund 8 00 

Sheldon Fund 50 00 

JonesFund 60 00 

Foster Medal Fund 160 00 

PerkinsBass Fund Ill 00 

Calhoun Fund 11 00 

$ 758 50 

$ 2,516 01 

EXPENDITURES. 

Carpenter Fund $ 7078 

Michael Ree<<e Fund 79 80 

Moseley Book Fund 880 62 

Newberry Fund 26 65 

Sheldon Fund 121 15 

Jones Fund 68 58 

Foster Medal Fund 268 40 

Taylor Fund 84 

Heslng German Fund 16 65 

PerkinsBass Fund 488 94 

Calhoun Fund 15 49 

$ 1,527 85 

Foster Medal Fund— Amount unexpended De- 
cember 81, 1896, transferred to principal of 

fund $ 59 88 

Cash in hands of School A^ent June 80, 1897 927 78 

S 2,515 01 

INVESTMENT OF SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Your Committee also reports that they have examined 
and found correct the securities in the hands of the School 
Agent, representing the principals of the Special Funds in- 
vested as follows : 

Carpenter Fund, City of Chica«:o 4 per cent bonds. $ 1,000 00 

Newberry Fund, City of Chicago 4 per cent bonds. 1,000 00 
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Mfobael Reese Faod, City of Chicai^o 4 per cent 

bonds * $ 2,000 00 

W. K. Sullivan Fond, City of Chlcafiro 4 per cent 

bonds 800 00 

Holden Fund, City of Chicago 4 per cent bonds .... 150 00 

Sheldon Fund, City of Chicago 4 per cent bonds. . . 8,500 00 

Calhoun Fund, City of Chicago 4 per cent bonds. . . $ 100 00 
City Railway 4H per cent bonds 400 00 

$ 50000 

Moseley Book Fund, City of Chicago 8.65 per cent 

bonds $ 10,000 00 

Six per cent mortgage note , . . . . 1,000 00 

$ 11,000 00 

Foster Medal Fund, 6 per cent mortgage notes. . . . 5,000 00 

Jones Fund, 6 per cent mortgage note 1,000 00 

George Howland Fund, 7 per cent mortgage note. . 1,000 00 

Perkins Bass Fund, 6 per cent mortgage note 1,850 00 

Total amount inyested $ 27,300 00 



JONATHAN BURR FUND. 

Your Committee submits the following statement of the 
receipts and expenditures on account of the Jonathan Burr 
.Fund, held in trust by the City Comptroller for the use of 
schools, for the year ending June 30, 1897 : 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand in City Treasury June 30, 1896 $ 8,263 49 

Six monttis interest on principal invested, as fol- 
lows: 

$ 2,000 in City of Chicago 6 per cent bonds $ 60 00 

14,700 in City of Chicago 4 per cent bonds 294 00 

500 in City of Chicago 3 65 per cent bonds 9 12 

500 in Cook County 4 per cent bonds 10 00 

$ 873 12 

$ 2,636 61 

EXPENDITUBES. 

Erroneous credit of interest in 1896 $ 360 00 

Text books for indigent pupils 2,183 68 

Cash on hand in City Treasury June 30, 1897 9*^ 93 

$ 2,636 61 



Your Committee also submits a statement of the amount 
now invested on account of principal of the Jonathan Burr 
Fund, the revenue of which is applicable to the purchase of 
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books of reference, apparatus, works of art, text books, etc., 
for the use of schools : 

Amount of principal of Jonathan Burr Fund, for use of 
schools, as per last report $ 32,700 00 

Principal of Fund June 30, 1897 $ 32,700 00 

Invested as f (Mows— 

Eight City of Chicago 7 per cent tK>nds $ 8,000 00 

Two City of Chicago 6 per cent tK>nds 2,000 00 

Fourteen City of Chicago 4 per cent bonds 6,700 00 

One City of Chicago 3.65 per cent bond 500 00 

Twenty-one Cook County 5 per cent bonds 15,000 00 

One Cook County 4 per cent bond 500 00 

. $ 32,700 00 



STATEMENT OF BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF SUNDRY ANNEXED SCHOOL DISTRICTS ASSUMED 
BT THE CITY OF CHICAGO, AND OUTSTANDING JUNE 30, 1897. 
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Total.... $717,300 
Net decrease in bonded indebtedness during the school year, $32,870. 



STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 
To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago : 

The total available for the school year, ending June 30, 
1897, was as follows: 

Cmh balances on hand June SOth, IS96: 

Account SchooLTar Fund $ 598,684 18 

Account School Fund 30,360 85 

Account Jonathan Burr Fund 2,263 40 

Account Special Funds 1,756 51 

$ 688,015 08 

RBCBIFTS. 

From City School Tax ..,\ $5,651,996 38 

From State Tax, Interest and Rentals 792,573 1 3 

From investments Jonathan Burr Fund 873 12 

From investments Special Funds 758 50 

From miscellaneous sources a5,726 83 

$6,481,427 46 

$7,114,442 49 
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The items qf expendUuret are at foiiawt: 

Saperintendents* and Teachers* salaries, Primary 
and Grammar Schools $8,968,243 46 

Superintendent and Teachers* sala- 
ries, Uigh Schools $851,835 05 

Teachers* salaries, Enfrlish High and 
Manual Training School 27,740 00 

Teacher8* salaries. Manual Training 
in Grammar Schools 15,324 00 

Teachers* salaries, Manual Training 
at the House of Correction 5,997 00 

Teachers* salaries. Normal and Prac- 
ticeSchool 43.457 75 

Teachers* salaries. Drawing 17,824 00 

Teachers* salaries. Music 21,829 25 

Teachers* salaries, German 185,167 68 

Teachers* salaries, Physical Culture. 10,184 25 

Teachers* salaries, KinderirartenH . . . 89.065 88 

Teachers* salaries. Deaf Mute Schools 10,895 75 

Total for High Schools and Special 
Studies $ 676,400 51 

Total for Teachers* Salaries $4,044,648 97 

New school sites and additions to old sites $ 51,190 00 

New school buildings and incidental expenses in 
connection with the erection of same 1,070,414 96 

Furnishing new buildings 39.014 81 

Permanent improvements 53,890 03 

Special assessments 14,197 51 

General repairs to buildings, furniture, heating 

and ventilating apparatus 230,468 23 

Salaries, engineers and janitors of grammar and 

primary schools 375,329 74 

Official salaries 57,369 25 

Evening schools 67,399 58 

Fuel, grammar and primary schools 147,186 51 

School supplies, printing and advertising 61,848 90 

School libraries, reference books, maps, globes, 

chart*, ink, paper, pencils, etc 25.849 44 

Text books for indigent pupils 26.302 41 

School house supplies 17,249 21 

Rentals of sites and buildings 94,906 30 

' Compulsory education 15,548 36 

Abstracts of title, court costs, etc 609 30 

Matured bonds and interest coupons of annexed 

School Districts , . 71,222 70 

Care and management of School Fund 3,289 72 

' Manual training at the House of Correction, re- 
pairs, machinery, supplies, engineer*s salary, 

fuel etc 8,526 42 

Normal School, repairs, fuel, books, furniture, 

engineer*s salary, etc 15,913 49 

High Schoois.* 

Salaries engineers, janitors and steno- 
grapher $ 23,315 49 
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Fuel $7,056 52 

Repairs 6,768 40 

Apparatus, laboratory supplies, fcas* 

reference books, diplomas, etc 6,690 92 

Pianos, printing and rebinding books 1,462 77 

$ 45,294 10 

English High and Manual Draining 
School: 

Salaries, engineer and janitor $ 1,734 50 

Rent of lot and building 5,657 84 

Fuel, gas and repairs 1,776 41 

Apparatus, machinery and tools 8,194 68 

Lumber, hardware, nails, laboratory 

supplies, foundry supplies, etc 2,562 34 

Printing, drawing paper, reference 

books, maps, charts, etc 426 87 

Drawing tables, cases, etc 1,142 88 

Insurance on machinery, etc 600 00 

Electric power for machinery 174 19 

Moving, repairing and storing ma- 
chinery 1,500 00 

Fitting up new building. i 5,284 12 

$ 29,052 83 

Incidentals for Special and Optional Stud- 
ies, as follows: 

Music 4,696 45 

Drawing 15,544 49 

German 1,840 33 

Physical culture 1,983 19 

Kindergartens 6,238 29 

Deaf mute schools 486 32 

Manual Training in grammar schools 0,995 89 

School census, 1896 3,195 27 

Contingent fund, educational account 2,844 00 

$2,565,848 OS 

Cash in the hands of the CUy Treasurer June SO, 
1897, as follows: 

Account School Tax Fund $ 205,929 49 

Account School Fund 297,000 29 

Account Jonathan Burr Fund . . 92 93 

$ 503,022 71 

Cosh in hands of the School Agent June SO, 1897: 

Account special funds, income account $ 927 78 

$7,114,442 49 



Respectfully submitted, 

HOWARD H. GROSS, 
CLAYTON MARK, 
JOHN F. WOLFF, 

Committee on Finance. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago: 

In making formal report of the work done under our 
jurisdiction during the year, we have the assurance that every 
dollar set aside for building purposes has been judiciously ex- 
pended. If there have been any laxities, they are not such as 
merit criticism of our conduct. Conditions imposed by legis- 
lative enactment necessitate the payment occasionally of more 
than market values for school sites, and additions to school 
sites, but every safeguard consistent with sound busiiness 
policy has been thrown around the construction department 
of the Board of Education, and we confidently assert that in 
every way possible a dollar's worth has been secured for a 
dollar. Competition to the fullest extent has been encouraged. 
Contractors, while being justly dealt with, have been held to 
strict account, and notwithstanding the reduced appropriation 
allotted us, we have endeavored to so distribute it as to effect 
the most satisfactory results. Almost a million and a half of 
dollars has been expended, and we invite the closest scrutiny 
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by the people of this community whose free-handed generosity 
affords every child superior educational advantages. We have 
sought to relieve congested districts, and we take pleasure in 
recording the fact that within the year we completed twenty- 
two buildings and additions, as follows : 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS FINISHED DURING YEAR 1 8967. 



SCHOOL AND LOCATION. 



Pulaski, Leavitt St., bet. Coblentz 
and Lubeck Sts 

Goodrich Addition, Taylor and San- 
gamon Sts 

Victor F. Lawson, Roman Av. and 
Palatine St 

Foster Addition, Union and Twelfth 
Sts 

Henry H. Nash, Erie and W. 49th 
Sts 

Richard Yates, Cortland and Hum- 
boldt Sts 

Augustus H. Burley , Noble Av. , near 
Ashland Av 

Wm. Penn Nixon, Dickens Av. and 
N. 42d Av 

McClellan Addition, Wallace and 35th 
Sts 

J. N. Thorp Addition, 89th St. and 
Superior Av 

George Schneider, Wellington and 
Hoyne Avs 

Pickard Addition, Oakley Av. and 
Hinman St 

Charles W. Earle, Hermitage Av. 
and 61st St 

Franklin, Gymnasium, Office, Goethe 
St. , bet. Wells and Sedgwick Sts. . . 

Scanlan Addition, Clark St., bet. 
117th and 118th Sts 

Charles Kozminski, 54th St. and 
Ingleside Av 

D. R. Cameron, Monticello and Po- 
tomac Avs 

John M. Smyth, W. 13th St., near 
Blue Island Av 



ROOMS. 



17 

8 

*19 

12 
*21 

*2a 

*22 

8 

9 

12 

*19 

9 

10 
*26 
12 
*22 
16 
23 



AWARDED. 



Oct. 9. 1895 



Oct. 23 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 20 
Jan. 1 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 26 
Feb. 26 
Mar. 11 
Mar. 11 
Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
April 8 
April 8 
May 6 
May 20 
June 2 
June 17 



1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 



COST. 



$ 63,318 80 
32,692 18 
85,478 28 
53,626 08 
79,065 44 
100,281 05 
86.159 38 
41,920 97 
44,598 93 
51,654 ,45 
76,744 51 
44,574 84 
44,597 50 
143,604 97 
49,616 04 
85,940 83 
70,361 10 
78,610 66 
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SCHOOL AND LOCATION. 


ROOMS. 


AWARDED. 


COST. 


Cornell Addition, Drexel Av., bet. 
7oth and 76th Sts 


12 

4 

*16 

7 


June 17, 1896 
July 1, 1896 
July 29, 1896 

Dec. 12, 1896 


$ 55,113 82 


Tilden Addition, Lake and Elizabeth 
Sts : 


20,837 37 


Burr Addition, Wabansia and Marsh- 
field Avs 


78,488 73 


Irving Park, repairing damage by 
fire, St. Charles Av., bet. Everett 
and Douglas 


• 

8,898 00 






Total 


$1,396,082 93 







♦With Assembly Hall. 



These buildings are complete in their appointments. 
They are adapted to the uses for which they were designed. 
They contain 316 rooms, capable of accommodating 17,064 
pupils, exclusive of the Irving Park School, which was almost 
^destroyed by fire and had to be remodeled and rebuilt. We 
have found it the part of wisdom to construct additions to 
buildings, instead of purchasing sites and putting up separate 
schools. By this policy we avoid increasing the pay-roll, 
•except to the extent of providing the necessary teachers. 
Otherwise we would require principals, engineers and janitors 
for the separate buildings, and then again the personnel of a 
school is not disturbed as it has been when buildings have 
been opened in the vicinity of others. In this connection we 
wish to say that we have been utilizing the basements for 
kindergartens, manual training and class rooms generally. To 
this end the basement ceilings in all new buildings are being 
raised, thereby making these quarters absolutely sanitary. 
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By this means, also, space which has been heretofore avail- 
able only for playrooms is utilized. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS COMMENCED AND NOT FINISHED 

DURING 1897. 

We have now in hand the following work which is being 
pushed forward rapidly : 



SCHOOL AND LOCATION. 


ROOMS. 


AWARDED. 


EST. COST. 


Medill Addition, W. 14th PI., bet 
Loomis and Throop Sts 


13 

*9 

9 

• • • • 

• • ■ • 


April 21, 1897 
May 5, 1897 
June 30, 1897 
June 30, 1897 
April 7, 1897 


$41,000 00 
54,000 00 


Cornell Addition, Jackson Blvd. and 
S. Francisco Av 


Ward Addition, 27th St. and Shields 
Av 


41,000 00 


Boiler House, Montefiore, Sangamon 
St. and Grand Av 


10,875 00 


Workshop and Supply Rooms, W. 
Monroe St. , near Halsted St 


30,000 00- 



*With Assembly Hall. 

Plans have been perfected for a twelve-room and assembly 
hall addition to the Beale School, and proposals will shortly 
be invited on the same. It is also proposed to erect a build- 
ing on the site corner of Langley Avenue and Ninety-first 
Place, and the Board now has before it a recommendation for 
a new building at the Normal School grounds. In these 
buildings, as in those finished and begun during the school 
year, variety of style and architectural beauty will be sought. 
There are no buildings of a public nature that appeal directly 
to so many as our .schools. Belief in the necessity of our free 
school system promotes pride in the success of that system 
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and creates a public demand for school structures the appear- 
ance of which manifests popular regard for the welfare of our 
children. Then, again, it devolves upon us to make our 
buildings in the residence districts, where they are more than 
ordinarily conspicuous, attractive. Otherwise we could not 
expect to have the right to condemn land for school pur- 
poses conferred upon us. 

Your committee dwells upon this for the reason that we 
are mindful of the wishes and needs of the public, and yet we 
feel that under existing circumstances rigid economy must 
prevail in the expenditure of our limited fund. 

We are confident our buildings will withstand the closest 
investigation in the matter of economy of arrangement 
and construction, for the very good reason that the large 
amount of work done by the Board of Education, and the 
certainty of prompt payment, enables us to secure bids and 
award contracts on the most favorable terms. We assert, 
on the authority of material men and contractors, that the 
Board of Education obtains lower prices than any individual 
or corporation, public or private, in the city. However, 
our seating capacity is still inadequate to meet the demands 
of the rapidly increasing number of pupils. The results 
attained ought to reassure the people of this city and 
induce them to advocate more liberal appropriations for 
school buildings. 

New York City recently set aside $10,000,000 for build- 
ing purposes, including the purchase of sites. While it 
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is true that our facilities in the matter of buildings are 
superior to those of the eastern metropolis, it is none the 
less true that our growth is such as to warrant the exer- 
cise of foresight in the construction of buildings large 
enough to meet all emergencies. Instead of sixteen, 
eighteen and twenty-room buildings it seems proper for 
us to say that we should erect twenty-four and twenty- 
eight room buildings. 

During the year there has been prolonged discussion 
concerning our water supply. It devolved upon this committee 
to consider this matter in all its bearings, and, notwithstand- 
ing our conviction that our water is purer than that of any 
other of our great cities, there has been popular request for 
filtering or boiling apparatus, which we have met. We have 
had the co-operation of the Health Department of the city, 
the endorsement of which was required by us as a prerequisite 
to the introduction of any filter. A special committee pre- 
pared specifications on which all bids for filtering or boiling 
devices were baised. Finally, the two companies- whose bids 
were lowest, and whose filters were acceptable to the health 
authorities, were awarded contracts. Filters will, therefore, 
be installed in all but twenty schools and branches prior to 
the opening of schools. In these twenty schools it is intended 
to place boiling apparatus in order that a comparative test 
may be had. 

We commend the employes of the Board, with whom 
we have been in close sympathy, and cheerfully pay trib- 
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ute to their integrity in the performance of the duties as- 
signed them. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Thomas Cusack, 
Louis O. Kohtz, 
Clayton Mark, 
Otto C. Schneider, 
H. H. Gross, 
P. F. Pettibone, 
Oscar M. Torrison. 
John F. Wolff, 

Committee on Buildings and Grounds. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

SPECIAL FUNDS. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago : 

The work of the Committee on Special Funds appeals 
mainly to those who believe in day schools for the education 
of deaf children and to those who are interested in the 
distribution of the proceeds of the various funds which have 
from time to time been given for specific purposes in the 
schools. 

But one new school has been opened the past year, the 
committee deeming it unadvisable to extend this work 
further until the general public were somewhat more 
acquainted with the fact that the education of normal deaf 
children was a part of the public school system of our city. 

The passage of a bill which was introduced by Senator 
Bogardus, and known as "Senate Bill i6o," "For an Act 
authorizing School Districts manag:ed by Boards of Education 
or Directors to establish and maintain day schools for the 
deaf, and authorizing payment therefor from the State 
Common School Funds,*' has brought before the public mind 
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with some degree of emphasis this branch of our school work^ 
and the coming year will, no doubt, bring a demand for an 
increased number of these schools. 

The parents of deaf children, who desire to educate them 
at home rather than in an institution, will gratefully appreciate 
the work of Mrs. Charles R. Crane and Mrs. Marion Foster 
Washburne, both of this city, to whose unselfish interest and 
untiring efforts the passage of this bill was mainly due. 

The dawn of a more hopeful outlook for the education 
of normal deaf children has come with this law providing 
State aid, and, it is believed by the earnest promoters of the 
measure, will gladden many a home where its provisions will 
prevent separation in the family during the school life of 
one or more of its members. 

The choice of methods in the education of deaf children 
in day schools has been, and by the recent law still is, left 
to the parents, the committee believing that it should be 
their privilege and exclusive right to choose as between the 
combined and strictly oral systems. 

It is very much to the credit of Chicago that the per- 
manence of organized work for the deaf, as connected with the 
National Educational Association, is due to her own foresight 
and energy. In March of this year, a petition to the 
Executive Committee of the National Educational Association 
originated here, asking for permission to organize a Round 
Table in the interest of the deaf, which was granted. The 
Round Table was held in July at the National Educational 
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Association in Milwaukee, and with it a practice school, 
participated in by oral and day schools only, which was one 
of the most interesting features of the great convention. Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell delivered an able address before the 
General Assembly on "The Education of the Deaf." The 
program, of the Round Table represented all methods, the 
papers covering a wide range of subjects. Discussions were 
general and without the venom that often characterizes such 
gatherings. The permanent department was organized under 
the name of " Department for Those Requiring Special 
Instruction." There has been no more significant step in the 
progress of work for the deaf, and Chicago may well feel 
proud of her connection with the initial movement of so 
important a measure. 

The day schools for deaf children have been during the 
past year under the able supervision of Mary McCowen, 
whose long experience in this particular line of education 
has eminently well fitted her for this position, and her annual 
report is hereby cheerfully and confidently submitted : 

DAY SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 

During the year past, schools for deaf children have been 
maintained in six different sections of the city, four using the 
Combined System method of instruction, and two the Pure 
Oral, with a total enrollment of 120 pupils. 

PURE ORAL SCHOOLS. 

The Pure Oral Schools were located in the Yale and 
Lincoln School buildings more than ten miles distant from 
each other, one on the south side of the city, the other on 
the north side. 
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The class in the Lincoln School opened for the first time 
in September, in charge of Mrs. Alice Bellows, with six pupils, 
all but two of whom were beginners. Only one additional 
name was enrolled during the year, but the attendance* was 
better than the average, and the school closed in June with 
six pupils, its original number. 

The Yale School, which began as an experiment in 
January of 1896, opened again in September with twenty-one 
pupils and two teachers. Misses Montgomery and Beaman, 
who had charge last year. These twenty-one pupils repre- 
sented every grade, from beginners who did not know that 
things had names, to pupils doing regular eighth grade work. 
Though these classes were entirely too large to expect good 
results, the number continued to increase steadily throughout 
the year, reaching a total enrollment of thirty-six, with a 
maximum membership of thirty-two and an attendance in 
June which lacked but one of showing an increase of 50 per 
cent on the attendance in September. 

Notwithstanding the size of these classes, no assistance 
was available till January, when Miss Ellen Taylor, a teacher 
trained in the McCowen Oral School for Young Deaf 
Children, passed the necessary examination, and was added 
to the corps of instructors; and in March, Miss Barbara Leu, 
who could be spared from the Monroe Street School on 
account of the decrease in attendance there, was transferred 
to the Yale. 

The work at the Yale School compares favorably with 
the best work done by hearing children. A member of the 
advanced class who was with us last year, and who with the 
others received all his previous education at the McCowen 
Oral School, a lad congenitally, totally deaf, this June 
completed the first year high school work with hearing pupils 
in the Coldwater, Michigan, public schools, and of him his 
Superintendent said, in public meeting of the National 
Educational Association at Milwaukee, that he passed his ex- 
aminations with credit to himself and his teachers, and that 
" in mathematics he was better than the average, in composi- 
tion and English classics as good as the best." Of such a 
record Chicago, as well as the Yale School and his individual 
teachers, may justly feel proud. But it should be remembered 
that this record sets the pace, not for a genius, but for every 
deaf child of average ability and studious habits who has 
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a proper opportunity in his early years, and thereby lays 
upon us an obligation to provide such opportunity for all. 

MOTHERS' STUDY CLUB. 

One of the notable features of this school is the Mothers* 
Study Club, organized the first week of its opening. Meeting 
semi-monthly and embracing, first, a thorough investigation of 
methods, and later, papers and lectures along lines of regular 
child study, this Club has formed the connecting link between 
home and school, keeping mother and teacher in touch and 
enabling each to profit by the experience of the other, 
working thus harmoniously together for the best interests of 
the child. Occasional meetings have been held in other 
sections of the city which will undoubtedly lead in the 
future to permanent and more helpful organizations in these 
localities. 

COMBINED SYSTEM SCHOOLS. 

The Combined System Schools have been mentioned in 
former reports many times since the establishment of the 
first one, twenty-two years ago. These schools which, to 
accommodate the rapidly increasing and ever shifting popu- 
lation of our city, have from time to time been removed 
fronvone locality to another, have this year been housed in 
the Wicker Park, Monroe Street, Prescott and Hartigan 
Public School buildings, in charge of eight teachers, as 
follows: Miss Griswold and Mr. Haskins at the first named ; 
Mr. Gallaher and the Misses Wright, Leu and Williams at 
the second; Mrs. Wood worth at the third; and Mrs. Coombs 
at the fourth. 

The total enrollment for the year of these four schools 
reached seventy-seven pupils, while the maximum membership 
on any one day was b(lt sixty, and the attendance, which 
was irregular from the first, decreased steadily till January, 
when it reached thirty-five, the minimum number. With the 
return of spring, there was a gradual increase, and at the 
close of the school year in June, forty-eight pupils were in 
attendance, twenty per cent, less, however, than were present 
the first week in September. A large proportion of these 
children are doing primary work, most of them quite 
elementary, their irregularity of attendance interfering 
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seriously with possible progress in some cases, while in many 
other cases there is a positive lack of mental ability. 

DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 

Among the actually deaf, are always to be found the 
different grades of mentality that prevail among the hearing, 
namely: the bright, the average, the dull, the stupid, the 
very stupid, and all conditions more abnormal than this called 
collectively the feeble-minded, and each grade, as with the 
hearing, capable of receiving as high an education as mentality 
will allow. It is also true that a change of environment may 
enable the apparently stupid child, either deaf or hearing, to 
accomplish much, or the bright one little; also that uniform 
results cannot be expected and should not be demanded of 
all grades of intellect ; also that a child so abnormal in any 
direction as to interfere with the work of a class of hearing 
pupils should not be placed with the deaf. The deaf depend, 
in their early work, almost altogether on their power of 
vision and faculty of imitation, and of all children should 
be surrounded by the most perfect possible example which 
may be imitated without detriment. The world owes the 
feeble-minded child a chance, but not at the expense of those 
already handicapped by deafness. Better classification, based 
on a careful examination before the admission of the 
defective children and the authority to transfer them to the 
class where each can work with greatest advantage to 
himself and least annoyance to others, would make conditions 
more just for all. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE DEAF CHILD. 

In addition to the limitations of capacity and environ- 
ment, which are common to humanity, the deaf child, as 
a result of his deafness, is without speech and has no 
knowledge of language, the latter being, of the two, the 
greater deprivation. Without language, his knowledge in all 
directions is necessarily limited to his own narrow personal 
experience, the whole great world, to him, is unknown except 
the tiny corner which he himself has seen, and time for him 
is but the span of his own brief, unreliable memory. He 
can neither take advantage of a good environment, nor rise 
above a poor one. True, he invents a crude language of 
motions that suffices for his bodily wants, his bare existence^ 
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but he has no possible means of himself acquiring the 
language used in his own family and by the world about 
him, and is, in himself, powerless to realize the possibilities 
of his Godgiven powers. Without education, life means to 
the brightest deaf child little more than to the feeble-minded. 
With education, he may become an artist, whatever his 
occupation, a benefactor, a leader in the world's great works. 
Put him early in the hands of a skillful teacher who under- 
stands how to reach his imprisoned mind, give him the 
knowledge and the use of language, and you have given him 
the key to the accumulated wisdo#n of the ages, you have 
opened to his view the stairway on which he may mount to 
heights limited only by his Maker. In view of these con- 
ditions, it is plainly a matter of economy as well as 
philanthropy to provide wisely for the education of young 
deaf children. 

NEW SCHOOLS. 

There is urgent necessity for the opening of new schools 
another year, and while this matter is open for consideration 
I beg leave to suggest a plan which seems to me entirely 
feasible, and which combines all the advantages claimed for 
decentralization for the younger children, with the economy 
of centralization for older children. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Open schools, upon petition of properly qualified resi- 
dents, wherever needed to accommodate beginners of any 
age and all pupils of the first and second primary grades. 
Locate these schools as near as possible to the homes in 
order that all children of school age may be able to attend. 
At present a majority of the young children who should be 
in school are obliged to* remain at home because unable to 
travel long distances alone, and few families are so situated 
that they can bear the inconvenience and added expense of 
sending someone to accompany a young child on the cars to 
and from school both morning and night, although this is 
actually done in a few cases. 

The classes in these primary schools should be small, not 
more than four or five to one teacher, who would then have 
none too much time for the individual attention absolutely 
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necessary for the deaf child acquiring his elementary vocab- 
ulary. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

Because of the disparity in age of pupils at time of 
entrance, the progress in these primary classes would probably 
be very irregular and, after a time, instead of each class 
carrying one or two third or fourth grade pupils, the advanced 
pupils from several of these classes in adjacent sections of the 
city might unite at some convenient location to form a 
separate class of third or* fourth grade. It may sometimes be 
advisable for two primary classes, each of which has lost 
pupils by promotion, to unite under one teacher, and 
occasionally for two entire primary classes to unite, forming 
an intermediate, in charge of one teacher, these intermediate 
schools in turn graduating their pupils to a central Grammar 
School, located at some convenient point accessible from all 
parts of the city. Such a school could be well equipped at 
much less expense than' it would require to provide what was 
needed for advanced pupils, one or two in each class here and 
there over the city. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS TO A TEACHER. 

A primary teacher cannot do good work with more than 
four or five pupils: a teacher of an intermediate grade, where 
children have learned to give attention and to work under 
direction, can easily handle six to eight pupils, if well graded ; 
while a teacher of a grammar grade, where children have 
learned self-control and studious habits, can instruct from 
eight to twelve or sixteen. This division would bring much 
better results, with no more expense to the city, than where, 
as at present, we require each teacher, of whatever grade, to 
carry eight pupils. 

UNIFORMITY. 

The deaf child has much to learn before he is ready to 
begin even what is known as kindergarten work for the hearing 
child, and he must be given time in which to do it ; but, in my 
opinion, no deaf child should be allowed to enter third grade 
work who can not do acceptably all that is required of the 
hearing child entering the same class (oral speech excepted). 
In order to unify the work it is imperative that we follow a 
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regular course of study, and pupils should be allowed to pass 
from one grade to another only after having completed a def- 
inite amount of the prescribed course. They should share, 
during the entire course, all advantages of physical culture, 
drawing, voice culture, and manual training, just as provided 
for hearing children, and pupils who successfully finish the 
work of the eight grades, as outlined above, would be able to, 
and undoubtedly many of them would desire to, take the reg- 
ular high school course with hearing children. 

RECAPITULATION. 

With a uniform course of study, and classes carefully 
graded, for all deaf children of the city, whether taught by the 
Combined System or the Pure Oral, with small classes near the 
homes for primary children, larger classes at central points for 
intermediate children who are able to go greater distances 
alone, and a central grammar school, or two if necessary, one 
for each method, our schools for the deaf may, in my opinion, 
be vastly improved. In this connection I submit the attached 
statement of enrollment and attendance in the schools for the 
deaf for riie year 1896-7. 

In closing, I would respectfully call attention to the fact 
that the terms ** deaf mute '* and " deaf and dumb,** as applied 
to deaf children, have been for some years in growing disfavor, 
a majority of the prominent institutions for the deaf in this 
country having taken the necessary legal steps to enable them 
to omit from their incorporate names these objectionable 
terms, which are but a legacy of the barbaric past. Is it not 
in accordance with the liberal spirit and broad-minded policy 
of our present school authorities to further this movement by 
dropping these words from official paper and all correspond- 
ence issuing from the office of the Board of Education of the 

City of Chicago? 

Mary McCowen, 

Supervising Principal Chicago Public 
Day Schools for the Deaf. 
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AWARD OF FOSTER DIPLOMAS. 

Your Committee on Special Funds further reports the 
award of Foster Diplomas at the close of the schools for 
1896-97, as follows: 



Agassiz School: 
Lillian Belfield, 
George Stevens, 
Bertha Liebemann, 
Elsie Ludwig. 

Alcott School: 

Alice Rondthaler, 
William Sullivan, 
Fred Fieler, 
Anna Rondthaler. 

Alice L. Barnard School: 
Hubert Moore, 
Weir Anderson. 

Andersen School: 

Lillian Hanseina Anderson, 

Leo Dolkart, 

Paulina Dolkart, 

Ida Marie Steinmetz, 

Mary Shutan, 

Mary Jacobs, 

Rudolph Pilat. 

Armour Street School: 
Olga Hansen, 
Edward White, 
Joseph Nielsen, 
LiUy Gulbrandsen. 

Arnold School: 

Helen Gail Moore, 
Leo G. Ludwig. 

Auburn Park School: 
Harry Wayman, 
Leslie Minard, 
Agnes Weaver. 

Audubon School: 

Estella Kavanagh, 
Ella Van Tassel. 



Avondale School: 

Emma M. Schweitzer, 
. Henry Schwinkendorf , 
Hansine Blenke. 

Bancroft School: 

Emma Fricke, 
Edith Hoss, 
Edwin Sorensen, 
Anna Peterson, 
Walter Olson, 
Helen Pischke, 
John Anderson. 

Beale School: 
Harry Lee, 
Frank Young, 
Edith Brown. 

Bismarck School, 

Maude Evelyn Bradshaw, 
Helen Matilda Hanson. 

Blaine School: 
Mabel Koehler, 
Lucile Treganza. 

BowEN School: 
Frances Purvis, 
Nellie Madison, 
Alvin Johnson. 

BOWMANVILLE ScHOOL: 

Esther W. Tolf . 

Brenan School: 
George Staab. 

Brentano School: 
Frieda E. Olson, 
Benjamin B. Freud 
Helen L. Keeve, 
Ella L. Taylor. 
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Brighton School: 

Kathleen M. Moore, 
Clara J. Brueggeman. 

Brown School: 

Mary Crutchfield, 
Elspeth MacLennan, 
Mary Pardee, 
Loma Lydiard, 
Lorette Harkins, 
Guy Reynolds. 

Brownell School: 

Clyde Uhrig, 
Josephine G. Thompson, 
Eleanor F. Jones. 

Bryant School: 
Carrie Imrael. 

Burnside School: 
John De Vries. 

Burr School: 

Anna Miller, 
Ada C. Nelson, 
Edward Cavage, 
May R. Murphy, 
Arthur E. Wiedenhoeft, 
Wialter W. Steinkrauss. 

Burroughs School: 

David R. Kennicott, 
John Blank. 

Calhoun School: 

Harold Kilner, 
Edward Blair, 
Olive Methot, 
Lee Douglas, 
Ralph Carroll, 
Edith Phillips. 

Calumet Avenue School: 

Irene L. Young, 
Caesar Peterson, 



Carpenter School: 

Sadie M. Anderson,. 
Phena M. Smith, 
Lillie I. Johnson, 
Carrie Hansen, 
Anna S. ToUefson, 
Esther T. Ranseen. 

Carter School: 

Elba McNama. 
Lucy Rodeck. 

Central Park School: 

J. Leonard Hancock, 
Anna Louise Hawkins,. 
Sallie Clark, 
Harold H. Morgan. 

Chase School: 

Marjorie Brunton, 
Hilda Anderson, 
Anna Halverson. 

Chicago Lawn School: 

Lucie Mae Cravener, 
John Beach Rhodes. 
Lura Esther Shoupe. 

Clarke School: 

Edwina G. Fitch, 
Hannah C. Bethke, 
Florence A. Tobias, 
Olive S. Neff, 
Regina A. Payne, 
Rose Nathan, 
PoUie Junginger. 

CoLMAN School: 
Martha A. Auer, 
Kathleen M. Gibbons, 
George B. Schwachtgen. 

Cooper School: 

Pauline Flinkow. 

Cornell School: 
Sadie Howland, 
Henry Krogh. 
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CuMMiNGS School: 
Alice Maud Price. 

David Swing School: 
Mary E. Weber. 

D. R. Cameron School: 
Lottie Emelia Sutton. 

DoRE School: 

Charles Kennedy, 
Richard Kennedy. 

Douglas School: 

Adele Willets, 
Josephine Hopkins, 
Maude Hart, 
Walter Hoops, 
May Coleman, 
Stanley Rich, 
Augusta Wilson, 
Jennie Gartside, 
Clifford Gaylord. 

D. S. Wentworth School: 

Eva Rosanna Kinsella, 
Mary Louise Hitzman, 
Emily Lindsey Breeden. 

Ellen Mitchell School: 

Amelia Monghild Anderson, 
Mabel Lyngaas, 
Bessie V. Mara, 
Minnie Cora Mahacek, 
Hulda Lundblad, 
Lillie H. Smith, 
Annie T. Hammer, 
Adolph Bachman. 

Emerson School: 

Hugo Sonnenschein, 
Eunice Helen Munson, 
Laura Arnold Bradley, 
Edward J. McKone. 

Everett School: 

Katie A. C. Cronin. 



Fallon School: 

Anna A. Ahern, 
Katherine T. O'Leary, 
CoTh Munn. 

Farren School: 

Harry B. Marshall, 
Charles C. Kuning, 
Amelia Mabel Scott. 

Fernwood School: 
Mary De Jong. 

FORESTVILLE ScEOOL: 

Belva B. Weinberg, 
Charlie Hill, 
Ada Little, 
Maude May Plopper, 
Grace W. Neal. 
Lucy May Stuart, 
Matilda N. Bahr. 

Franklin School: 
Annie Barr, 
Josie Bentley, 
Minnie Wattman, 
Hemold Nelson , 
Annie Tilden, 
Charlotte Gehrs, 
Catharine A. Sweeney, 
Thomas E. Reardon, 
Anna J. Johnson, 
Amelia G«pke, 
Ollie McKeon, 
Margaret Ryan. 

Froebel School: 
Emma Bahr 
Agnes B. Clohesy, 
Eleanor Schuman, 
Esther Soderberg, 
Annie M. Suess, 
Edgar Tunelius. 

Gallistel School: 

Pearl E. Neithercut, 
Kate E. Rogan. 
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Garfield School: 
Pearl Silverman, 
Harry Katzin, 
Pearl Goldberg. 

Geo. Rowland School: 
Hugo Hochberger, 
S. Marion Southgate, 
N. Gertrude Ermeling. 

Geo. H. Thomas School: 
Carrye Rosenheim. 

Geo. Wm. Curtis School: 
Polly Green, 
Henly Thorp. 

Gladstone School: 
Maude Fulmer, 
Charles Laib, 
Mabel Munro. 

Goethe School : 
Dagmar Larson, 
Eva Mace. 

Goodrich School: 
Amelia Smith, 
Marion Hall, 
Ada G. De Costa. 

Graham School: 
John W. Dowell, 
Mary T. Metz, 
William Avery Eastbum, 
Inda Bell Chaney, 
Thomas J. Cotter, 
Kittie J. Vaughan, 
Elizabeth S. Laidlaw, 
Frank L. Mickle. 

Grant School: 

Fannie Louise Warren, 
Robert Holt Salisbury. 

Greeley School: 

Ethel M. Templeton, 
Winifred Richards, 
Annie E. Lehmann, 
Edna C. Linee. 



Greene School: 

Florence E. Griffiths, 
Nellie Conroy, 
Annie O. Bartlett. 

Greenwood Avenue School- 
Grace A. Heilprin, 
Heleil M. Shedd, 
Emily Dering, 
Edwina Borland. 

Gresham School: 
Ray C. Tuttle, 
Mabel Robertson. 

Hamilton School: 
Louise Jacobs, 
Minnie Stark, 
Anna Claussen. 

Hammond School: 
Rose Vlach, 
Frank KoUer. 

Hancock School: 

Mary Josephine McGuire, 
Lena Belle Pond, 
Tillie Josephine Stom. 

Harrison School: 
Agnes Johnson, 
Clara Martin, 
Charlotte Hitz, 
Edgar Andersen, 
Agnes Thompson, 

Harvard School: 
Florence Marsh. 

Haven School: 
Flora Levison. 

Hawthorne School: 

Hulda E. F. Sandburg, 
Anna Magdalene Weimar, 
Hannah O'Berg. 

Hayes School: 
H. Fay Fox. 
Katharine S. Wall, 
Martha A. Bjrme. 
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Hradley School: 
Emma C. Meyer, 
Rose Anna Sokup, 
Esther A. Ostlund, 
Helen C. Zergler, 
Loraine E. Hunt, 
Rena Myers. 

Healy School: 
Martha Grosse. 

Hendricks School: 
Katy G'Hara, 
Lilly Lindholm, 
Henry Loding, 
Alice Quinn. 

Henry Clay School: 
Annasteen R. Hurd. 

Henry H. Nash School: 
Lucie Ankerson, 
Georgie L. Polk. 

Hermann Raster School: 
Jennie Scanlon. 

HoLDEN School: 

Charles M. Stewart, 
Kittie F. Quilty. 

Holmes School : 

Jessie A. Magoon, 
Bertie J. Moore, 
William M. Gentleman, 
Cassie E. Snyder. 

Horace Mann School: 
Mary E. Sullivan, 
Gertrude Geneva Doran, 
Annie V. Eagan. 

Irving School: 

Lizzie Wohlleben, 
Anna Gutzwiller, 
Blanche Ayres. 
Leo Fleming, 
Mary E. Colton, 
Jennie M. Hodge, 
Nettie A. Merriam, 
Etta Simons. 



Irving Park School: 
Martha Jessie Killen, 
Mary Belle Whitman, 
Nellie Louise Calkins. 

James W. Scott School: 
Helen A. Whitney, 
Mabel A. Deans, 
Dorothy B. Hess. 

Jefferson Park School: 
Grace Marian Price, 
Grace Maud West. 

J. L. Marsh School: 
Ella D. Soderstrom. 

J. N. Thorp School: 
Mary Ellen Grindey. 

John Crerar School: 
Alice M. McLean, 
Mildred T. Quinn. 

John Ericsson School: 
Alice LaGallais Watte, 
Ella Evangeline Sinclair, 
Ema Bridgam. 

John McLaren School: 
Jacob L. Roth, 
Charlotte E. Bums, 
Allen V. Moyer, 
Bertha I. Samuel, 
Julia Simon, 
Blanche Tausick, 
Ella Mendsen, 
Ella Louise Morrison. 

John M. Smyth School: 

Louis N. Nathan, 
Sigmar B. Pirosh, 
Solomon M. Yudelson, 
Myer Linker. 

Jones School: 

Gabriel Lipman, 
Philip C. S. Rennwald, 
Josephine A. Wendell. 
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J. R. DooLiTTLE, Jr., Schoot,; 

Margaret E. Swartz, 
Winifred M. J. Reed, 
Genevieve Sullivan, 
J. Percy Ephgrave, 
Bessie B. Hedglin, 
Norman Lee, 
Allan Lee. 

Keith School: 

Lucy H. Churchill, 
Joseph R. Watkins. 

Xenwood School: 

Harriet Bowen, 
Eifie L. Hopkins. 

Kershaw School: 

Maude Martin, 
Selraa Forsberg, 
Maggie Stuart, 
Mamie Neal. 

King School: 

Mabel E. Oliver, 
May Waring, 
Elmer Davies, 
Richard M. Harvey, 
Ethel M. Richardson, 
Ellen Coles. 

Knickerbocker School: 

Grace F. Stowell, 
Mabel W. Nunamaker, 
Clara A. Riordan, 
Elizabeth Anna Brummand. 

La Fayette School: 

Bertha C. Messmer, 
Oscar H. Grundeis, 
Helen T. Borucki, 
Clarence W. Hamblom. 

Langland School: 

Maude M. Vanderpool, 
Mamie L. Olsen. 



La Salle School : 

Ernest Johnston, 
Virginia Por'cer, 
Eva Rocca, 
Ida Weise. 

Lawndale School: 

Cora M. McAllister, 
Tina Belle Houston, 
Laura M. Chilvers. 

Lewis School: 

Lulu M. Brown, 
A. Donald Graver, 
Clara H. Taylor, 
Daisy M. Bowlby, 
Alice Hildreth, 
Alice W. S. Brimson, 
Laura Maher, 
Martha Barrow. 

Lincoln School: 

Hattie Schuttge, 
Gertrude Crocker, 
Mabel Cooper, 
Lily Zimmerman, 
Jessie Arms, 
Marie Fleming. 

LiNNE School: 

Edith Holbrook. ' 

Logan School: 

Mary Publow, 
Joseph F. Leszczjmski, 
Bella Tauber, 
Ella M. Publow, 
Mertie E. Spencer. 

Louis Nettelhorst: 

Irene Garvey Ford, 
Annette E. Heinbach, 
Marion E. Gray, 
Ruth H. Redington. 
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LrOWELL School : 

Helena M. Himsel, 
Hazel Violet Mills, 
Margaret Nielsen, 
Theresa A. Oyen, 
Bertha Solomon, 
Rose M. Bezouska. 

McAllister School: 

Gazelle Beder, 
Agnes E. McGillen. 

McClellan School: 

Mabel Richards, 
Estella Pokrant, 
Michael Leahy, 
Meta J. Cassels, 
Anna M. Pinger. 

McCosH School : 

Mary Kronmann, 
Paul Van Cleef , 
Roland S. Quarrier. 

McPherson School: 

Oliver Thompson, 
Grace Percy. 

Madison Avenue School 

Rhea L. Tyler, 
Edith Ralph, 
Max Barth, 
Frieda J. Janssen. 

Mark Sheridan School : 

Ignatius Barnard, 
Lillie A. Smith. 

Marshall School : 

Elsie Trabue, 
Flora Spencer, 
Grace Williams, 
Lillian Ehrman. 



Marquette School : 

Harriet B. Fraley, 
Caroline R. McChesney, 
Herbert G. Tumbull, 
Emily T. Cohan, 
George D. Merritt Hall, 
Florence E. Stokes, 
William A. Brewerton, 
Roland H. Bennett, 
Hazel M. Agnew, 
Bessie O. Howard. 

Melville W. Fuller School : 

Millie Hartman, 
Marie Cunningham, 
Jennette Corey. 

MONTEFIORE ScHOOL : 

Martin Loughney Nealis. 

Morris School: 

Elizabeth Kuhn, 
Charles Stromberg, 
Florence Olson. 

Moseley School: 

Olive Carlborg, 
Herbert H. Morehouse, 
Foster Egleston, 
Miriam Rawlings. 

Myra Bradwell School ; 

Ruth Berger, 
Roger Darling, 
Malcolm Black. 

Newberry School: 

Ancel R. Stowe, 
Armand L. Wilhelm, 
Mary C. Stauder. 

Norwood Park School : 
George H. Gilsow. 
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Oakland School : 

Charles Cutler Parsons, 
Eva Margaret Ramsey, 
Allan Eugene Starwalt, 
Louise Barbour. 

Oak Ridge School : 

Clara Hemmings Furry, 
Nellie Josephine Johnson. 

Ogden School: 

Arthur Carpenter, 
Elsie M. Smith, 
Jessie Wheeler, 
Else Lichtenberger, 
Annie Johnson, 
Lydia Ehrhart. 

Parkman School: 

William Rooney, 
Greorge F. Hagstrom. 

Park Manor School : 

Amanda Nelson, 
Mabel Pratt, 
Hazel Zimmerman. 

Parkside School : 

Georgia Garlick, 
Carleton A. Pendleton. 

Perkins Bass School: 

Leona Madison, 
Jessie Kirkpatrick. 

Phil Sheridan School: 
Mary Williams, 
Lillian Thompson, 
Bessie N. Jewell. 

Prescott School : 
, Alma Hennessey, 
Sophie Redwanz. 

Pullman School: 

Francis P. J. X. McGuane, 
Otto L. Kupka, 
Emily L. Nettle ton. 



Raven swooD School: 

Kate Holcomb, 
Frankie Sherman, 
Catherine W. Potts, 
Catharine A. Mitchell. 

Ray School: 

Nora K. Dunn, 
Jessie Mulwanie, 
Stella Radebaugh, 
Ljrnette Ford, 
Frances Chandler, 
Evelyn Allen, 
Fount Jennings. 

Raymond School: 

Julia B. Hibbard, 
Henry W. Olschner, 
Zenobia Zelmira Jones, 
Edith Christie, 
Julia A. Collins. 

Richard Yates School : 

Nanna E. Marx, 
Christine I. McGaffey, 
Rosalie Marie Anderson ^ 
Rose Emily Edstrom, 
Walter Iverson. 

Riverdale School : 
Lydia De Vries, 

Rogers Park School : 

Stella Aletta Chappell, 
George Percy, 
Orrel Manley. 

Ryerson School: 
May Dolan, 
Nellie K. Alston, 
Fred J. Berg. 

ScAMMON School: 
Levia Lomas, 
Mardgie Walbridge. 

ScANLAN School: 

Laura Dell Watkins. 
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Schiller School ; 

Rose Albertine Swanson. 

Sherwood School : 
Clara L. Keller, 
Pearle Bell, 
Esther E. Jemberg, 
Edward Turner. 
Claudia Simmons. 

Seward School : 

Katie C. Schneider. 

Sherman School: 

Rose Loyola Fitzsimons. 

Shields School : 
Max DeLemon. 

Skinner School : 

Gladys R. Sawyer, 
Nannie Bell Westover, 
Annie L. White, 
Elizabeth J. Ohlen. 

Springer School : 

John R. Pimlott, 
MoUie Sl5me, 
Arthur Keefer. 

Stony Island Avenue School 
Hattie Dyson. 

Sumner School: 

Theresa Maria Waibel. 
Ada E. Roadifer, 
Nellie Viola Allison. 

Taylor School : 

Maude E. Beder, 
Gunnell J. Jager. 

Tennyson School : 

Arthur H. Barkley, 
Blanche L. Sheafer. 

Thomas Chalmers School : 

Mary A. C. O'Connell, 
Jennie Florence Keenan, 
May Rackham. 



Thomas Hoyne School : 

Pearl M. Brown, 
Louisa Lindh, 
Anna E. Rosier. 

Throop School: 

Rosa Reese, 
Edward Dvorak, 
Joseph Valenta. 

Tilden School: 

Lucile Geneveve Fitzgerald, 
Ethel Blackmore Young, 
Julia Mae Cumming^. 

TiLTON School : 

Beatrice A. Moore, 
Herbert Barker, 
Lulu M. Brooks. 

Van Vlissingen School: 
Jennie Waalkes. 

Victor F. Lawson School: 
Rosa Joseph. 

Von Humboldt School: 

Sarah Peterson, 
Agnes Kalley, 
Johanna Finstad, 
Eleanor Ranch, 
Harry Schutz, 
Shem Hansen, 
Thaddeus Ligman, 
Mollie Price, 
Lucile Laurence. 

Walsh School: 

Otto Fried, 
Otto Sindelar, 
Minnie Tauber. 
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Walter Scott School: 

Richard Chamberlain, 
Fannie Russ, 
Alfred Meneley. 

Washington School: 

Winnifred M. Hansam, 
Freda Peterson, 
Rose A. Hoefer, 
Martha M. Noelke. 

Webster School: 

Nettie H. Strauss, 
Lizzie J. Faude, 
Lena Fischer. 

Wells School: 

Victor Kulp, 

Hulda Joss, 

Elsa Froebe, 

Anna Sophia Kosentra, 

Emma A. E. Luckel, 

May Angeloss L. McConnell. 

West Pullman School: 

Gordon Scott Fulcher, 
Effie N. Alden. 



Wicker Park School: 
Carrie D. Niemann, 
Jennie M. Helgerson. 
Rose A. Petrie, 
Sarah B. Rothenberg, 
Agnes C. Mill, 
Berent M. Wold, 
Frank E. Kahl. 

Wm. Penn Nixon School: 
Mamie Groble, 
Louis H. Gale. 

Woodlawn School: 
Samuel Hirschl, 
Jessie Carroll, 
Helene See, 
Lucile Cannon. 

W. C. GouDY School: 

Lillian Alice McDonnell, 
Helen Goudy Slocum, 
Edith Pearl Winterrowd. 

Yale School: 

Tim H. Merrill, 
Hazel Carlyle, 
Roland Smalley. 



Respectfully submitted, 

Evelyn A. Frake, 
Benjamin J. Rosenthal, 
D. R. Cameron, 
Wallace F. Kirk, 
John S. Miller, 
Committee on Special Funds 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago: 

The development of the idea of training teachers for 
their work forms a very interesting chapter in Chicago's edu- 
cational history. In 1856, when the first high school was 
established, a department was organized for the training of 
teachers. The same conditions required of students applying 
for admission to the high schools were demanded of students 
for admission to the Normal School. In 1865 a practice 
school was established in connection with the Normal depart- 
ment. In his annual report for 1896 Superintendent Lane 
'says that "several efforts were made to require those who 
were admitted to the Normal School to be graduates of the 
High School, but they were unsuccessful. To prevent filling 
the schools with teachers who were not properly educated, 
and because more had been graduated than were needed in 
the schools, it was voted to temporarily suspend work in the 
school. It was never reorganized.** The Normal School was 
closed in 1877. From 1877 to September, 1893, there was no 
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school or department for the training of teachers in the City 
of Chicago. High school graduates who passed the teachers* 
examination were assigned to schools as cadets to learn how 
to teach. When they succeeded as cadets they were assigned 
to positions as teachers. In the report before referred to 
Superintendent Lane says: "As the number of inexper- 
ienced teachers increased, it was deemed best to give them 
some professional training in addition to their cadet practice." 
In September, 1893, a training class for cadets was organized. 
Graduates of the four years* high school course were ad- 
mitted after passing the required examination. The course 
covered half a year. In 1895 it was decided to make the 
course one year, and the class which graduated in June, 1896, 
received a year*s instruction in the training school. The 
extension of the course to one year was a decided step in a 
forward direction, and demonstrated beyond all question that 
the idea of building up a professional training school for 
teachers had become firmly established. It is true it was not 
established without a struggle, but the objections had been 
met, and had been overruled. The thanks of the people of 
Chicago are due to those who, with courage and persistence, 
contended for the idea of training for teachers. In connec- 
tion with the idea of extending the course at the training 
school for cadets there had also grown up the opinion that 
the work should be broadened in many directions, and that it 
was about time to establish a great Normal School for the 
City of Chicago. Just at this time came the proposition from 
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the County Commissioners of Cook County to turn over to 
the City of Chicago, on certain conditions, the land, building 
and equipment belonging to the Cook County Normal School. 
In January, 1896, by an agreement with the County Com- 
missioners of Cook County, the Board of Education as- 
sumed control of the Normal School, and by this act ad- 
vanced the school system of Chicago on lines of progress by 
many years. 

Soon after the school passed under the control of the 
Board of Education a new committee, known as the Commit- 
tee on Normal School, was appointed by the Board, this com- 
mittee to have the general supervision and management of 
the school, subject to the action of the Board. Four of the 
members appointed on the committee at that time have 
remained members up to the present. Under the agree- 
ment with Cook County the school was continued as it was 
then going until July i, 1896. At once your committee was 
confronted with the question of the future administration of 
the school, and it was decided that it would be well to make a 
thorough investigation into the whole matter, in order to 
determine whether the faculty and methods of the school 
should be continued. The committee went into the 
subject, listened to arguments for and against, and when the 
first of July, 1896, arrived, recommended to the Board of 
Education that the faculty of the school be continued to 
work out the problem of the training of teachers. It was 
necessary to make various additions to the staff. A num- 
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ber of teachers from the city schools and from outside the 
city were added to the corps of instructors. 

In reaching its conclusions the committee felt that many 
new problems would present themselves to the faculty, but it 
believed that with the experience which this faculty had gained 
in its previous work it would be well able to meet the prob- 
lems and make the necessary adjustments. The Cook County 
Normal School had gained a national— yes, even an interna- 
tional — reputation. For many years its staff of instructors, 
under the leadership of Col. Francis W. Parker, had been at 
work endeavoring to develop methods for the training of 
teachers. By securing this school the City of Chicago gained 
a body of instructors experienced in Normal School work. 
The new problem was by no means an insignificant one. Here 
was a great school system, with a corps of five thousand teach- 
ers, charged with the education of a quarter of a million 
of children. Here were all conditions and opinions gathered 
together. The task was to prepare four hundred young men 
and women each year to stand before these children and be a 
help and an inspiration to them in their school work. From 
the very beginning the faculty of the school settled down with 
devotion and earnestness to accomplish this. To those who, 
like your committee, watched the development of the students 
from week to week and from month to month it was very evi- 
dent that they were gaining valuable experience for their 
future work. At the end of the year your committee felt that 
the faculty of the school had with ability and enthusiasm ad- 
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dressed itself to its task. It is true that not all had been done 
which it was hoped could be done. It is true that there had 
been a struggle to carry on the work in quarters illy adapted 
to the purposes for which they were used. It is true that 
the opportunities for practice were too limited. Yet, despite 
these difficulties, great progress was made. 

From the day on which the school passed under the con- 
trol of the Board of Education the efforts of your committee 
were constantly bent towards furthering as rapidly as possible 
the consolidation of this school with the school system of the 
city, and as we look back upon the past year it is astonishing 
to find how complete the amalgamation has been. During the 
year the Superintendent, the Assistant Superintendents, the 
various Supervisors of special departments have visited 
the school and delivered addresses to the students on ques- 
tions relating to the practical work of the schools. The 
members of the faculty of the Normal School have been in 
demand at teachers* institutes and before teachers* meetings. 
In fact, as the end of the year approached it was very evident 
that differences of opinion as to the methods to be employed 
in the Normal School were being gradually harmonized, that 
the school had been accepted by the teachers and the people 
of Chicago as a part of our school system, and that all 
were ready to unite to make it as strong as possible. The 
good that could be accomplished by a great Normal School 
had been recognized throughout the city's schools. The 
Normal School had recognized the great work to be ac- 
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complished, and had bent its energies to meet the de- 
mand. 

It will thus be seen that during the past year the City of 
Chicago has made great progress in developing a professional 
school for the training of teachers. And this progress must 
be maintained. There must be no retreat. The history of 
Chicago's failure in her efforts to dispense with or mini- 
mize special training demonstrates that there must be no 
retreat. After we have traveled over the entire ground 
we always come back to the question of the teacher. Of 
what value are our beautiful buildings, our splendid equip- 
ments, all the modern improvements which are used in 
the construction of our buildings, if we do not emphasize 
the fundamental factor, the teacher? These children in our 
schools are entitled to the best we can give, and what 
better can we give them than teachers equipped in mind and 
heart for their calling? No profession demands so much as 
that of the teacher. To study the child and his development, 
to aid in bringing out the individual life, to be a factor in 
building up character — these require a personality and a 
training required in no other field of work. Disposition, 
broad culture, a special training which makes one rich in 
resources — these are the qualifications which the child has 
the right to expect. Upon the Board of Education rests 
the responsibility for giving to the children the best possible 
opportunities, and in the attainment of this end no factor is 
more important than the Normal School. 
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In conclusion we wish to thank the Board for its sup- 
port of the plans of this committee and of the work of the 

school. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Joseph W. Errant, 
William R. Harper, 
Evelyn A. Frake, 
D. R. Cameron, 
P. F. Pettibone, 
Committee on Normal School, 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago : 

The work of redemption of the truant and negligent 
element of our school population offers so many opportunities 
for the study of sociological conditions that your Committee 
on Compulsory Education, conscious of the good accom- 
plished, volunteer the assertion that this branch of the 
educational department of our city government merits 
increasing encouragement. 

The imperative necessity of making "an injury to one 
the concern of all** has inspired your committee to bestir 
themselves in order that truancy may be minimized. 

Business depression, so prevalent during the past few 
years, has impeded the work of the department somewhat 
because of distressing circumstances attending many of the 
cases investigated, but with reviving hopes in commercial 
centres and more perfect arrangements for enforcing our regu- 
lations we confidently believe that almost all children can be 
brought to school and kept there. 

The greatest difficulty heretofore has been in a defective 
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law. Evidence to convict negligent parents has not been easy 
of access. The recent legislature, however, remedied some 
of these defects, and now mandatory features have supple- 
mented evasive provisions. 

It has been optional with Boards of Education in our 
state as to whether a department of compulsory education 
should be maintained. Now there is a strict requirement in 
this regard, and we herewith present the section of the statute 
in force which makes it possible to institute legal proceedings 
against offending parents or guardians : 

The Board of Ekiucation shall appoint, at the time of election or ap- 
pointment of teachers each year, one or more truant officers, whose duty 
• it shall be to report all violations of this act to said board of education, 
and to enter complaint against and prosecute all persons who shall appear 
to be guilty of such violation. It shall also be the duty of said truant 
ofl&cers, so appointed, to arrest any child of school-going age that habit- 
ually haunts public places and has no lawful occupation, and also any 
truant child who absents himself or herself from school, and to place him 
or her in charge of the teacher having charge of any school where said 
child is by law entitled to attend, and which school shall be designated to 
said ofl&cers by the parent or guardian of said child. It is further provided 
in this Act that the oflPender, upon conviction, shall stand committed until 
the fine of from one to five dollars and costs are paid. 

With our compulsory education department, therefore, 
strengthened by law and upheld by the Board of Education, 
we can expect more gratifying results. As it is, we are to be 
congratulated upon the work accomplished, as shown by the 
following comparisons : 

Returned 
Investigations. to School. 

1894-5 11,878 3,732 

1895-6 13,191 4,690 

1896-7. 13,990 5.626 

These figures speak for themselves ; they are the neatest 
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compliment the truant officers could receive, and we com- 
mend them to the Board of Education for their diligence, de- 
spite defective laws practically preventing them from enforc- 
ing our regulations. 

Two years ago our Superintendent of Compulsory Educa- 
tion urged and recommended in his report the great need of a 
school or an institution y/here incorrigible children might be 
placed and kept, and there to be educated, but the last legis- 
lature failed to provide for the establishment of any such in- 
stitution, and in consequence the only place in the city offer- 
ing any asylum for this class is the John Worthy Manual 
Training School, which in its present condition fails to meet 
all requirements, the young boys now committed being housed 
with the older criminals. A dormitory should be built without 
delay, thus providing the separation so necessary for the 
boys* improvement. This feature, together with the benefit 

■ 

derived from manual training, will in some measure as- 
sist in solving the question of efficient compulsory educa- 
tion, and with the co-operation of the city authorities, 
the police department, and police justices, a great many 
boys could be redeemed that are now addicted to truancy 
and crime. 

The annual report of the work accomplished in the Dcr 
partment, under the supervision of Dr. Theodore J. Bluthardt, 

is herewith presented : 

Total investigations 18,990 

From schools 10,852 

From office •. 361 



6,562 



6,562 



990 
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From other sources 1,182 

Found by agents 1,595 

Total 13,990 

Truants 2,405 

Non-attendants 11,585 

13,990 

Returned to public schools 6,482 

Returned to private schools 80 

Truants 1,651 

Non-attendants ^ 4,911 

Found attending public schools 449 

Found attending private schools 541 

Total in public schools 6,931 

Total in private schools 621 

Total 7.552 

Causes and excuses for others: 

Working out (compelled to earn a living) 395 

Working home (to assist in housework) 242 

Kept at home (temporarily, for such causes as clothes 

not in readiness, illness or death in family, etc,) . . 778 

Taught at home (by tutor or parent) 17 

Poverty (in need of relief) 554 

Physically disqualified (afficted with St Vitus dance, 

epileptic fits, etc. ) 34 

Left city 198 

Illness (serious complaints) 847 

Not found or moved (having left district) 1,875 

Over or under age (over 14 or under 6) 687 

Not vaccinated (parents object to vaccination or neg- 
lect having it done) 64 

Indifference (parents' carelessness cause of absence) 191 

Incorrigible (fit only for truant school) 152 

Other causes (having just moved into district, no vac- 
cination certificate, nmning the streets, etc. ) 404 

6,438 

RECAPITULATION. 

Placed in public school 5,626 

Placed in private school 40 

Total 5,666 



13,990 



% 
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Permits for work (for stores and ofl&ces, only) from Septem- 
ber 1. 1896, to July 1, 1897: 

Permits granted 413 

Permits refused 219 

Special cases reported at ofl&ce requiring individual attention and 

disposition 137 

Expense of department from July 1, 1896, to June 30, 1897: 
Salaries — Superintendent, clerk, sixteen agents, including print- 
ing $15,548 36 

Expense per capita as per investigations (13,990) 1 11 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ella G. Hull, 
Thomas Brenan, 
Evelyn A. Frake, 
A. S. Trude, 
John F. Wolff, 
Committee on Compulsory Education. 
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PUBLIC SCrtOOLS. 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 

EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF HIGH SCHOOLS DURING 

THE SCHOOL YEAR 1896-7. 

Amount paid for salaries of Teachers $ 351,235 95 

Amount paid for salaries of Engineers and Janitors 22,595 49 

Amount paid for fuel, supplies, repairs, etc 22,698 61 

Total cost for High Schools $ 396,530 05 

Average daily membership 7,450 

Cost per pupil $ 53 23 



ENGLISH HIGH AND MANUAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

Amount paid for salaries of Teachers $ 27,749 00 

Amount paid for salaries of Engineers and Janitors 1,734 50 

Amount paid for fuel, supplies, repairs, etc 11,337 61 

Total cost for English High and Manual Training School. . $ 40,821 11 

Average daily membership 398 

Cost per pupil $ 102 56 



OFTICERS OF BOARD -1897-8. 



EDWARD G. HALLE, President. 

THOMAS CUSACK, Vice-President. 

WM. A. S. GRAHAM, Secretary. 



MEMBERSHIP. 



Thomas Brenan, - 

Daniel R. Cameron, 
Thomas Cusack, - 

Alfred S. Trude, - 
Mrs. Ella G. Hull, 
Mrs. Evelyn A. Frake, 
P. F. Pettibone, 
Otto C. Schneider, 
Joseph H. Strong, - 

William R. Harper, 
George E. Adams, - 

Clayton Mark, - 

Howard H. Gross, 
Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman, 
John T. Keating, 
Thomas Gallagher, 
Bernard F. Rogers, - 
Jesse Sherwood, 
Grahame H. Harris, 
Otto Gresham, 
Edward G. Halle, 



- 16 Reaper Block 

- - 73 Lake Street 

500 Throop Street 

Room 15, 79 Clark Street 

3221 South Park Avenue 

625 Fulton Street 

- - 48 Jackson Street 

392 North Clark Street 

Room 26, 115 Monroe Street 

48th Street and Ellis Avenue 

Room 914, Temple Building 

26th Street and Blue Island Avenue 

Room 1220, Chamber of Commerce 

225 South Leavitt Street 

- - 51 Lake Street 

258 South Halsted Street 

'♦O," The Rookery 

47 Exchange Building, Stock Yards 

Room 812, 59 Clark Street 

Room 701, 131 La Salle Street 

204 Royal Insurance Building 



HEADS OF departments. 



Albert G. Lane, 
Donald L. Morrill, 
John A. Guilford, 
Norman D S. Patton, 
Thomas J. Waters, 
George W. Custer, 
Wm. a. S. Graham, 



Superintendent 

Attorney 

Business Manager 

Architect 

- Chief Engineer 

- Auditor 

Clerk and ^School Agent 
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